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At the August 
Air Race Meeting 
at Lympne 
Aeroplanes fitted with 


The T ribute of the Press : 

"MORE SWEEPING THAN 1924" 

anbered that during last year's Light Aeroph 




'It will be 

Competitions at Lympne the ‘Bristol’ Entries ‘swept the board,’ 
but the successes this year are even more remarkable and 
they reflect very vividly the extraordinary reliability of 
the 'Bristol' made product compared with those 
iting from other manufacturing centres ‘ Y ‘ * * 
he results of the Air Race Meeting at 
Lympne during the week-end were once 
again a complete triumph for ‘Bristol’ 
manufactures, and it was abundantly 
proved that amongst light aero- 
plane engines there is no present 
day rival to the ‘Bristol 
Cherub.’ 


CHERUB AIRCOOLED ENGINES 

Won 5 out of 6 Races 


In the remaining race “Bristol” Aeroplanes fitted with “Bristol” 
Aero Engines were 2nd and 3rd. 

In the race for the Grosvenor Challenge Cup the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th 
and 5th machines were fitted with “Bristol” Cherub Engines. 


In the competitions for altitude and speed over a 
measured course aircraft with “Bristol’’ Cherub engines 

WON 3 out of 4 EVENTS 

and second place in the remaining event 


If you desire fuller details of the results 
please Write, or cable, us for them. 


THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE CO., Ltd. 

Filton — Bristol — England 

Cables— Aviation Bristol Codes, Bentleys, Western Union and A.B.C. 
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L EADERSHIP in an art is not to be attained over-night. 

j An organization must grow and mature, must formu- 
late ideals and then form the habit of making its perform- 
ance match with those ideals. 


The Glenn L. Martin Company organization is matured. 
With sixteen years of experience behind it, it functions 
smoothly, efficiently, accurately. There is teamwork with- 
out lost motion, continuous forward progress and unvarying 
dependability in its product. 



The purchaser of a Martin plane is safeguarded by 
this maturity of experience. 
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The Anti-Aircraft Tests 

W HILE the anti-aircraft tests have not as yet been com- 
pleted there are certain definite results that have been 
accomplished, not the least of which has been to crente in 
the mind of the public an impression of the futility of anti- 
aircraft as a coast defemse weapon. Whether or not this 
impression has been made by the newspaper accounts which 
have looked only to the high lights, the fact remains. As a 
result, the Coast Artillery officers who have worked like men 
making a last stand against an enemy, probably feel right- 
fully, that their “hits,” constructive or otherwise have gone 
for naught so far as the public is concerned. When the public 
is given the stirring news that a “sleeve” has been hit a dozen 
times out of as many thousand shots, their emotional thrill 
is not in the direction of the ground but with the pilot who 
has towed the target through the field of fire. 

It is recognized everywhere, and nowhere better than in 
the Army, that strong measures have to be used to bring 
about changes in the military and naval mind. The old in- 
fantry-cavalry differences were carried on with a bitterness 
on the part of the infantry, and a hauteur by the cavalry that 
did not interest the public to the same extent that the air 
problem has caught the popular imagination. Instead of a 
controversy among branches of one service, the anti-aircraft 
contention is upheld by the General Staff of the Army and 
the General Board of the Navy, while the opposition is 
championed by the flying personnel of both Services, silently 
in some quarters perhaps, but nevertheless with that confidence 
that airmen have come to have as the result of their ex- 
periences. The extent to which the partisans have gone is 
illustrated by the characterization of the tests as “kinder- 
garten stuff” by Colonel Mitchell and comparing the anti- 
aircraft shooting to “chasing birds on a lawn to put salt 
on their tails” by Congressman La Guardia who flew several 
times alongside the towing plane so as to get a close-up view 
of the bursts. 

On the other side, bulletins are issued to the newspapers 
that state that “the towing plane while maneuvering as per 
service conditions will fly straight for at least one-half mile 
of each course at constant altitude and constant speed so as 
to simulate bombing." Nothing is said about the location 
of the sun with respect to the course, and the visibility that 
would be taken advantage of, under actual service conditions. 
The altitude of the tests with the three inch gun has been 
about five thousand feet so that the gunners could see the 
target. What would happen at the normal bombing altitude 
under true service conditions is not stressed. In all fairness, 
however, it should be remembered that these tests arc to be 
considered tests of accuracy of fire and dependability of am- 
munition and not a simulated service test. When, however, 
the impression is created that the conditions are those that 
would obtain in actual warfare the position the sun, the al- 
titude and the visibility should all be considered. 
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Similarly, General Summerall said, in speaking of the tests, 
“It cannot be admitted that an enemy’s air forces will find 
us helpless, in measures for ground defense.” Here, again, 
the impression is created that the Coast Artillery has made 
the tests with equipment that is available for use against the 
enemy in. actual defense of the country. At Fort Tilden, 
there were two batteries of four guns each. To defend or 
to make an enemy force coming through the air feel the 
effect of anti-aircraft, if they should make an attack on New 
York, a thousand or more such guns would be required to 
carry out the General’s reassuring words. When the number 
of anti-aircraft guns and enormous stores of ammunition that 
would be required to create this condition for all cities on 
both coasts is totnlled, the sum becomes too large to consider, 
especially when Congress appears to be unconvinced by the 
demonstrations thus far made. 

The publicity of the tests reminds one of the bombing tests 
made with the battleships. At that time, the tests were con- 
sidered, and definitely stated to be, tests of accuracy of bomb- 
ing and efficiency of bombs. But afterward some of the Navy 
writers made the statement that it took so many hours to 
sink a ship, and made direct comparisons with the time taken 
to sink ships by gunfire at Jutland. Similarly, in the present 
anti-aircraft tests, when the target was hit with a fragment of 
shrapnel the attacking air force was repulsed and when no 
hits were made the enemy planes were victorious. These 
statements are the result of trying to carry water on both 
shoulders; of calling the exercises tests in one breath and then 
making remarks about service conditions in the next. To 
those who have had the opportunity of observing the state- 
ments given out by the older services during the last few years, 
there has seemed to be an effort made to emphasize successes 
of anti-aviation activities and minimize its achievements. 

A particularly good illustration of the uncertainty of “con- 
structive hits” was shown when one target was “shot down.” 
Cheers went up from the ground forces and everybody was 
happy. There was a real demonstration that could actually 
be seen. But when the tow line was measured it was found 
that the hit had merely cut the towing wire ninety-four feet 
in front of the target. This is an instance of the post mortem 
verdicts that usually come from the use of constructive areas. 

That there has been a real development in anti-aircraft 
weapons should be welcomed by all fliers. The Ordnance 
Department and the firing personnel of the Coast Artillery 
have shown that there are possibilities with ground defense, 
given a huge appropriation to equip the country with the 
guns. Whether or not money should be spent on this sort 
of defense or applied directly to aircraft will be one of the 
debatable questions resulting from these tests. With the re- 
sults stated in their true light the Air Service has nothing to 
fear and should be glad that the tests have been made as they 
will show just what may be expected of this form of ground 
attack, should it be developed by an enemy. 



Senator Bingham Reports on Government Aviation 

Gives President Coolidge Recommendations 
for an Administration Aircraft Policy 


Senator Hiram Binglmm of Con- 
necticut 1ms spent several months 
since Congress adjourned inspect- 
ing and visiting both Air Service 
fields and naval air stations. On 
Sept. 23, he visited President 
Coolidge at Swampscott and made 
suggestions as to what the govern- 
ment could do to aid the aero- 
nautical development of the United 
States. 

It is reported that President 
Coolidge approved a measure sub- 
mitted to him for Federal aid to 
commercial aviation, according to 
Senator Bingham who spent more 
than an hour at White Court ex- 
plaining the need of Federal sub- 
sidy or aid to place the United 
States among the other nations in 
commercial air progress. 

Senator Bingham intends to pre- 
sent to the next Congress bills pro- 
viding for a Bureau of Aviation 
under the Department of Com- 
merce, and for Federal aid along 
practical and economical lines, 
which the Senator, who was a Lieut. 

Col. in the Air Service during the 
war, will induce American capital 
to invest in commercial air navi- 
gation through the establishment of 
air routes between the larger cities. 

Mr. Bingham is against a subsidy 
proper. He says the American 
people will not support subsidy 
legislation. His plan creates a 
Bureau of Aeronautics in the Department of Commerce which 
is authorized to charter air routes, license aviators, and do 
for air navigation what the Bureau of Navigation is now 
performing for ocean navigation. This bureau would pro- 
vide airdromes and facilities on land, such as the beacons now 
used in the postal air sendee. 

Airports Planned 

Facilities to be given to commercial aviation would be in 
line with those furnished by the Federal Government for 
ocean navigation, with the exception of the airdromes and 
landing stations. It is estimated that these would not cost 
more than $500,000 to start, as many of the cities, Senator 
Bingham thinks, would cooperate with the Government in 
the erection of landing stations. 

“This country has been indifferent to aviation, which had 
its beginning here,” Senator Binglmm said. “Personally, I 
would favor some sort of subsidy that would place com- 
mercial aviation on a parity with subsidized aviation abroad. 
I know that sentiment here is opposed to that. Therefore 
my bill merely gives the facilities that the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to offer for the protection of the public. 

“No one would travel unless the aviators are license:! and 
regulated by the Federal Government. Legislation along 
this line is essential right off. The building of airdromes 
and lighted ways should come from Federal money. That 
is one thing that we ean safely embark upon, a form of in- 
direct subsidy. In Europe they give direct subsidies. I do 
not believe in direct subsidies. 


"I favor leasing the Los Angeles 
for commercial experiments, but my 
experience in aviation during the 
war and study of it since have con- 
vinced me that airships are not 
practicable tor land navigation. 

The' Los Angeles cannot develop 
over sixty-five miles, and with a 
forty-mile wind against her her 
speed would be reduced to forty 
miles, the speed of an express 
train. She should be used over the 
water. She is safe and will not 
come down and can be repaired in 
the air. I would favor using the 
Los Angeles between San Francisco 
and Hawaii. There she would 
travel faster than any ocean ship 
and be of the utmost service. 

Airplanes for Land Service 

“You must use airplanes for land 
commercial navigation if yon want 
speed. Of course, no one would go 
in the air except to save time. In 
my opinion an airship between 
Chicago and New York would not 
make much better time than an 
express train when a stiff wind is 
against her. An airplane would 
develop 120 mi./hr., and with just 
as much safety. 

“Give our country a commercial 
air fleet which can be comman- 
deered in time of war and we will 
be forever safe from invasion. The 
airplane will be our first line of defense in the future.” 

Senator Bingham in his conference with the President, 
pointed out what, in his opinion, ought to be done to improve 
our military and naval aviation. He left the President con- 
vinced that, despite the economy program, Mr. Coolidge would 
recommend the expenditure of sufficient money to enlarge the 
aviation branch of the army and navy. 

The Reduction of Airplane Flight Test Data 
to Standard Atmospheric Conditions 

N.A.C.A. Report No. 216 

This paper was prepared for the National Advisory Com- 
mitter for Aeronautics by Walter S. Diehl and E. P. Lesley 
in order to supply the need of jiraetical methods of reducing 
observed performance to standard conditions with a minmnm 
of labor. The first part gives a very simple approximate 
method of reducing performance in climb, and is particularly 
adapted to work not requiring extreme accuracy. The second 
part gives a somewhat more elaborate and more accurate 
method which is well suited to genera! flight test reduction. The 
third part gives the conventional method of calibrating air- 
speed indicators and reducing the indicated speeds to true 
airspeeds. An appendix gives working tables and charts for 
the standard atmosphere. 

Report No. 216 may be obtained upon request from the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Washington, 
D. C. 



The Fokker-Kansas City Company 

Fokker Plans to Become Resident of U.S.A. and Build Here 


Anthony H. G. Fokker, airplane manufacturer of Amster- 
dam, Holland, realizing the limitation of the future develop- 
ment of commercial aircraft in Europe and on account of 
the geographic and political limitations has decided to move 
to and become a resident of the United States. Mr. Fokker 
and his associates, Frank R. Ford and George F. Davies of 
Ford, Bacon & Davies of New York and Lorillard Spencer 
of New York, own and control the Atlantic Aircraft Corp. 
at Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. The Atlantic Aircraft Corp. is 
now engaged in manufacturing aircraft and metal fuselages 
for the Air Service. 

Realizing limitations for extensive development of manu- 
facture of aircraft in the Atlantic Aircraft Corporation’s 
plant in New Jersey, Mr. Fokker and his associates have 
definitely determined to construct a manufacturing plant at 
some favorable point near the center of the United States and 
begin the development and construction of commercial aircraft 
on rather an extensive scale. 



The Fokker DXUI Pursuit Plane which recently established new World 
Speed records with loads of 250 ki- a ’ ,f l 500 kt- This plane 
is equipped with a Napier engine 

Mr. Fokker and his associates have been induced to go to 
Kansas City and have entered into a contract which provides 
for the formation of a new corporation to be known as the 
Fokker Aircraft Corporation. This company will locate its 
principal office and manufacturing plant in Kansas City, pro- 
viding Kansas City investors participate in the financing up 
to the extent of 50 per cent of the total new financing re- 
quired by the new corporation, amounting to a total of 
$2,000,000. 

An Underwriting Syndicate is being formed to provide 
$1,000,000 or 50 per cent of the funds required for present 

financing. 

The New Industries Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Kansas City has made a report which fully outlines 
the plans of the new corporation, also a circular giving com- 
plete information with reference to the capitalization and 
financing. 

The subscription books have been opened and subscribers 
have been invited to invest in amounts not less than $5,000 
and not exceeding $100,000 each. However this does not 
preclude the formation of sub-syndicates of groups of individ- 
uals who desire to participate as a unit, in the amounts as 
given. 

The underwriting price to syndicate subscribers will be 
$100 per block consisting of one share of preferred and par- 
ticipating and one share of common stock. Twenty-five per 
cent of the subscription amount will be due and payable on 
or about Sept. 1, the balance upon call of the Syndicate 
Managers as set forth in the Syndicate Agreement. 

The Company’s Plan 

The Fokker Aircraft Corp., which is to be incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Delaware, will take over all 
of the stock and the property and business of the Atlantic 


Aircraft Corp., of Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., which latter 
company was organized and is owned by Anthony H. G. Fokker 
of Amsterdam, Holland, Frank R. Ford, George H. Davis and 
Lorillard Spencer of New York City, and conduct this air- 
plane manufacturing business for North America under the 
patents and supervision of Mr. Fokker. This corporation, 
under contract with Mr. Fokker, has the benefit of his ex- 
perience and patents in the airplane industry, as well as all 
of the valuable development work and information data of 
his Holland company and the affiliated European air lines. 

These rights to the New Corporation cover the territory of 
North America, north of and including the Panama Canal 
Zone, and including the West Indies exclusive of the Dutch 
Colonies. For the same territory, the New Corporation will 
be constituted the exclusive agent for the sale of the airplane 
products of the Holland factories owned by Mr. Fokker. 

Mr. Fokker’s Experience 

Mr. Fokker, a native of Holland, built his first airplane in 
1911, and before the war had already established a small 
airplane manufacturing plant in Germany with attached train- 
ing school, which operated on a profitable basis. During the 
war, this small plant was developed into a large concern, 
building airplanes, engines, and special airplane armament. 
This concern, with its licensees, turned out over eight thousand 
Fokker airplanes which established the world reputation of 
the Fokker product during the war. After the armistice, Mr. 
Fokker liquidated all his German enterprises and started a 
new airplane manufacturing company in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land (his home), which has turned out progressively each 
year a larger number of planes, so that, with its international 
market, it has now become one of the most prominent and 
profitable businesses of this character in Europe. 

Mr. Fokker concentrated his efforts, after the war, on the 
special development of commercial airplanes which resulted 
in the successful operations of his airplanes on great parts 
of the. system of European air lines, being used on regular 
service between Amsterdam, London, Paris, Berlin, Copen- 
hagen and Moscow. They have covered, since 1920, more 
than four million plane miles, thus collecting very valuable 
experience and data in this commercial field: 

His efficient engineering staff has developed all types of 
modern military planes, as well as the commercial types of 
large passenger planes seating up to twelve passengers, the 
four-seater taxi type, the single or two-seater popular or 
sport model, etc. 

The Fokker plane is noted especially for its safety, case 
of operation and control and its superior flying qualities, 
which are well known to aviators throughout the world. The 
safety of the Fokker plane was recently demonstrated by Mr. 
Fokker personally at London, England, with a load of eight 
passengers, including the Chief of the English Air Ministry 
and other foremost experts. The complete elimination of 
danger of stalling and nose diving by this Fokker commercial 
plane was clearly shown. 

The Fokker Aircraft Corporation 

The plans of the new corporation provide for the early 
establishment in Kansas City of its principal office and a 
factory for the development, assembly and production of air- 
planes and such parts as can be most advantageously manu- 
factured in that location. This plant, together with the 
facilities at Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., will be in a position 
to supply the entire North American market. 

The new corporation will own the business conducted by the 
Atlantic Aircraft Corporation at Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., 
which has leased, with purchase option, a modern airplane 
factory, together with the adjacent 200 acre flying field on the 
Hasbrouck Meadows, six miles from Times Square, New York 
City, forming an ideal location for the New York airport. 
An efficient technical organization has been gathered together, 
including Mr. Fokker and his engineering associates. The 
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corporation's present business includes contracts with the 
United States Govememnt, upon which work is now being 
prosecuted. 

The new corporation will sell 15,900 shares of preferred 
and participating stock and 15,900 shares of common stock 
for $1,590,000 in cash, or will sell such part thereof as the 
Board of Directors deems advisable, the proceeds of which 
will be used for the equipment of the Kansas City plant and 
for working capital in the development of this business in the 
commercial field. 

With the remaining 4,100 shares of preferred and partici- 
pating stock and 10,766 shares of common stock, there will 
be acquired by the new corporation all the stock and property 
and business of the Atlantic Aircraft Corporation, including 
the Fokkcr patents, licenses, and agreements with Mr. Fokker 
nnd his Holland company. 

Estimated Earnings 

The development of the commercial field for the airplane in 
America is apparently at hand. It is the intention of the 
management to proceed conservatively in this development, 
calling upon their subscribers to the securities of the new 

srriptions as the business develops, and as far as practicable, 
to avoid investing such capital in fixed plant until the in- 
dustry has become established in its trend. Based upon Mr. 
Fokker’s European experience, this is a conservative and sago 
course to follow, and should be productive, eventually, of 
large profits. 

Based upon the utilization of the proceeds of the entire 
issue of 20,000 shares of preferred and participating stock and 
26.660 shares of common stock, the Kansas City, New Jersey 
plants can produce annually one thousand planes of the 
various types under consideration, from which, when the 
market is developed, the net profits should average not less 
than $500 each, or total annual net earnings of $500,000 when 
and as soon as production has reached this volume. 

The management of the new corporation will consist of 
Mr. Fokker and his technical associates who will have the 
active cooperation of the new Board of Directors which will 
be composed of prominent bankers, industrial managers and 
engineers of Kansas City, Chicago and New York. 

In order to insure a continuance ot this management, the 

deposited in a voting trust for a period of five years from the 
date of its incorporation, of which the three trustees will be 
Anthony H. G. Fokker Joseph F. Porter of Kansas City and 
Frank R. Ford of New York, or their nominees. The common 
stock will be deposited with the New England National Bank 
and Trust Company', of Kansas City, Mo., as depositary, 

which will issue the usual trust certificates therefor. Mr. 
Fokker will be granted an option for five years from the date 
of incorporation of the new corporation to purchase 5,300 
shares of common stock, (being one-third of the common stock 
sold with this issue of preferred and participating stock) 
at $200 per share, the proceeds thereof to belong to the sub- 
scribers pro rata. 

The statement of the Committee aeting for the Kansas City 
Syndicate gives many interesting facts as the result of their 
investigation. In brief, it is as follows: 

At the present time there arc approximately ten companies 
in the United States engaged in the manufacture of airplanes, 
all of which arc engaged almost exclusively in Army and 
Navy work. With the exception of one or two small con- 
cerns, all the plants are located on or near both east and 
west seaboards, or near the Canadian Border. There are a 
few other concerns of minor importance attempting the manu- 
facture of airplanes. 

Until recently, the development of aircraft in America has 
been largely for governmental purposes. However, there arc- 
many small commercial transportation companies and a few 
very large ones being developed throughout the United States. 
Furthermore, the government has demonstrated air mail 
routes are here to stay and extensive development along such 
lines is expected in the near future. The development of 
numerous flying fields and small air taxi concerns is rapidly 
converting a great potential market into an actuality. 


The following are the market possibilities for ell ic t ell 
constructed aircraft: 

1. Various commercial air and transportation routes being 
established and developed. 

2. Air mail routes to be operated by the United States gov- 


3. Air Mail routes to be operated by private subsidized air 

4. Private uses by firms and individuals requiring rapid 



Anthony H. C. Fokker 

Five hundred commercial planes are being used in regular 
commercial air transportation service in Europe. Based upon 
the same respective possibilities, the United States alone would 
require immediately 5,000 planes at a cost of $100,000,000. 
The development of commercial air transportation in Europe 
is far ahead of the United States. 

The United States Government New York — San Francisco 
Air Mail Route, which operates one ship in each direction 
every 24 hr., requires one ship for every fifty miles of mail 
route, or a total of fifty ships. 

On the same basis, the proposed air mail routes covering 

25,000 mi. would require 500 ships costing $10,000,000 which 
would have to be replaced annually. A conservative estimate 
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of the near future development is four times the above. 

An estimated ultimate development of the commercial plane 
will reach the point where there will be one in use for each 

1.000 population is concurred in by authorities ns not at all 
excessive. Should this saturation point be attained, 100,000 
crafts of various kinds would be required, which will mean 

30.000 new units annually for replacements. No authority 
will contend that the use of 100,000 ships in this country will 
be the maximum. 

General Plans of New Corporation 

Generally, it is Mr. Fokker's plan to establish the principal 
manufacturing plant in the interior of the United States and 
proceed to develop as rapidly as consistent commercial craft 
suitable to the uses in the United States and also to foster and 
assist in building up the various transportation companies 
for the use of airlines. He proposes to undertake only such 
government work as may be profitable to the corporation. 

Location 

The establishment of the principal manufacturing plant in 
Kansas City is considered exceedingly favorable as compared 
with other localities, for the following reasons: 

1. Greater security in time of war from enemy aircraft. 

2. Natural possibilites for locating important commercial 
air transportation routes in nil directions, radiating from 
Kansas City. 

3. Close proximity to the many proposed air mail routes 
nnd commercial transportation routes being planned for the 

4. Exceptionally favorable labor conditions and a good 
supply of trained woodworking and metal mechanics needed 
in aircraft production. 

5. Topographic conditions favorable to the development of 

Management 

The management of the company will be in the hands of 
Mr. Fokker and his associates, who are experts in industrial 
development and operation in the United States, and it is 
believed and expected that with a production of 300 to 500 
planes annually, or over, that the company can be operated 
at a profit. 

Mr. Fokker has decided to move definitely from Amsterdam, 
Holland, to the United States. He wants to devote all of his 
time, energy and ability to America. He was deeply and 
sincerely fascinated by the possibilities of this country when 
he became acquainted with them. It is his desire to become 
an American citizen as soon as possible. 



The latest Fokker obsecration plane the C5 


development of commercial airlines in Europe give him a 
most valuable experience in the manufacture and development 
of the industry in the country. Impressed with the general 
geographical and political limitations of Holland and Europe 
in general, he sees great possibilities in the United States 
where such limitations are non-existent. 

Purpose of Stock Issue 

The $1,590,000 cash received by the company will be used 
for the following purposes. 

1. The establishment of a plant in Kansas City for the de- 
velopment and marketing of aircraft suitable to conditions in 
North America. 

2. The purchase of engines and other stock necessary for 
the production of a number of airplanes of different types 


for which there is an existing and increasing demand for the 
preparation for economical quantity production and to a 
limited extent for participation in the development of airway 
transportation. In this connection it is proposed to import 
one three engined and a few single engined large passenger 
carrying commercial planes from Mr. Fokker's Holland plant 
which will be needed immediately for demonstration purposes 
and to serve as models for the proposed production in this 

3. The improvement of the flying field and plant at Has- 



The Sill. A training plane constructed by the Fokker company 
of Holland 

The detailed operation program and the use of the money 
apportioned over the next twelve months has been studied by 
the committee. Provisions are made that if the rapid de- 
velopment of the business which Mr. Fokker foresees does 
not come up to expectations the rate of the expenditures are 
decreased according to the actual nceessititcs. The capital 
is sufficient to carry on, if necessary, several years of slower 
development than is expected but also to meet certain require- 
ments of immediate expansion if conditions warrant it in the 
very near future. Mr. Fokker is unwilling to make commit- 
ments with reference to the possibilities in America because 
of the size and magnitude, but it is conservatively estimated 
that with the expenditure of the money as above outlined and 
the facilities provided therefrom, the Kansas City — New 
Jersey plants can very easily manufacture annually 1,000 
planes varying from the average single seater to the largo 
airlines type, and that the next profits on these planes should 
average not less than $500 each. This would yield an annual 
net earning of $500,000 and this production should be 
reached in two or three years’ time. 


Horatio Barber Returns 

Horatio Barber, President of Barber & Baldwin, Inc., 
Aviation Underwriters and Aeronautical Engineers, of 30 
East 42nd Street, N. Y., sailed from Southampton per the 
s.s. "Bercngaria” on Aug. 15, and returned to his office on 
the 21st. Messrs. Barber & Ballwin, Inc. established a branch 
office last year at 31, Lombard Street, London, England, and 
it is reported that the company’s activities nre steadily in- 
creasing. 


Fast Mapping Service 

An aerial map of Arthur Kill was put on exhibition July 
29 at the Port Authorities office at 11 Broadway, during the 
hearings on the proposed construction of the bridges to con- 
nect Staten Island and the Jersey mainland. This map was 
made in the record time of fourteen hours from the time that 
the negatives were delivered to the laboratories of the Fair- 
child Aerial Surveys, Inc., 270 West 38th St., New York. 
The vertical aerial photographs were taken by photographer 
A. O. Russell in a camera plane piloted by E. P. Lott. 
Twenty exposures were made at exactly noon and twenty 
more at 2 p. m. The plane then returned to its base at 
Garden City, L. I. and the negatives were rushed to New York. 


Description of the Goodyear Pilgrim 

By H. T. KRAFT 

Chief Aeronautic Engineer, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


The general layout of The Pilgrim deviates considerably 
from past practice of non-rigid airship design, the principal 
changes being in the suspension, nose construction, keel con- 
struction, and fin design. The ship has some characteristics 
of a semi-rigid which allow it to be housed in the hangar at 
zero pressure without serious deformation of the hull and 
thereby considerably reduces fabric tension and the occasion 
for high diffusion. 

Keel Weighs Only 30 Pounds 

The keel is a magnesium girder of triangular section, taper- 
ing at the ends and is 21 ft. long. The keel weighs but 30 lb. 
and is laced on the inside of the envelope after the ship is 
inflated. It is readily removable and full facilities are offered 
for adjusting any of the suspension cables that radiate to the 
top of the envelope and there spread out into two longitudinal 
catenaries. The result is that the ship maintains practically 
a circular cross section at all times except for a slight in- 
dentation at the point of attachment at the top of the en- 
velope. The car is suspended to this keel by a series of wires 
which are very short and rigid and the difficulty of perfect 
adjustment of these cables is entirely eliminated. 

At the rear of the car there is a steel “wishbone” which 
fastens to the keel at the center of gravity of the engine. 
This wishbone acts primarily as a torque arm to relieve the 
car of the torsional reaction of the engine. The engine is 
mounted to a combination rubber and fabric base which is 
fastened to the car, eliminating any direct mechanical con- 
nection between the power plant and the car. The upper end 
of the wishbone is also fitted with similar material to dampen 
the vibration and incorporates a ball and socket joint to allow 
free articulation at the point of attachment to the keel. A 
Reed four blade propeller with spinner is used which gives a 
higher efficiency than the wooden type. The propeller weighs 
but 32 lb. 

The entire car is constructed of steel tubing of 0.03 in. 
wall 0.75 in. diameter. The car is covered with 0.02 in. mag- 
nesium sheeting with watch case crystal celluloid windows of 
heavy gage. One section of the car was given a 5,000 lb. 
static load before it failed, which indicates that the car is 
very light and strong and will withstand severe landing 
shocks. The interior of the car is upholstered in blue mohair 
velour with mahoganv finished veneer below the window lines. 
Seats are provided for one pilot, two passengers and a cock- 
pit at the rear for the motor mechanic. 

Power Plant Arrangements 

The fuel system consists of a Stewart Vacuum tank which 
works satisfactorily on a small engine of this horsepower. 
The engine is a 60 hp. Wright Gale (L-4), three cylinder 
radial and has a crescent shape exhaust manifold leading the 
exhaust down to a muffler which considerably reduces the ex- 
haust noises. The instruments and controls are conveniently 
located on board ahead of the pilot with throttle and spark 
control arranged on the left side of the pilot seat. The rud- 
der bar is provided for directional control with the elevator 
wheel at the right side of the pilot's seat for vertical control. 

The envelope has a capacity of 50,000 cu. ft. of helium gas 
and has an aspect ratio of 3.4 to 1. Two valves are provided, 
one for discharging gas in extreme emergencies and the other 
for ballonet control. During all general flying conditions 
there should be no cause for valving helium in view of the 
great controlability of the ship dynamically. 

The nose cone construction is a rather radical departure 
from the usual design. The structure consists of a tube 16 ft. 
long, 3.5 in. in diameter of 0.03 in. wall and has six radiating 


cables which attach to the interior of the envelope. These 
cables greatly tend to hold the nose out even at zero pres- 
sure. It is of the self energizing type and resembles a bow 
and arrow construction where the tube represents the arrow. 
Stability is an item of importance on a small ship of this 
type and large surfaces well streamlined were decided upon 
to give the ship excellent maneuvering qualities. 

The envelope is 105 ft. long and 31 ft. 6 in. in diameter. 
This shape being selected because of less resistance as well 
as being economical from the standpoint of surface area. The 
hull has but one ballonet with its center of volume located 
over the center of disposable load so tlint there should never 


Performance 

be any serious out-of-trim conditions during flight. 

The ship has a speed of 51 m.p.h. and a fuel consumption 
of 4.6 gal. per hr. While provisions are made for carrying 
two passengers and the pilot, the number carried depends upon 
the desired cruising radius and the desired ceiling. The 
gasoline tank has a capacity of 32 gal. 

A small mooring mast attachment is on the ship. It con- 
sists of a 32 in. diameter aluminum spinning securely bolted 
to a fabric reinforcement located on the under side of the 
ship near the nose. This was done for simplicity of attach- 
ment and the satisfaction of having a mast that is but 16 ft. 
high which can be easily transported and erected in a few 
minutes. The release is either controlled from the ground or 
from the car and the mechanism consists of a doll pin which 
is withdrawn by a cord and permits the ship to be released 


Characteristics 

TYPE AD AIRSHIP 
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Curtiss Company Host to Racers 

Announcement has just been made that visiting Army and 
Navy officers and civilian pilots who take part in the 1925 
Pulitzer Races at Mitchel Field, L. I., will be supplied with 
free lodging through the courtesy of the Curtiss Company. 
During the meet, all contestants who wish to take advantage 
of the offer will be taken care of on the second and third floors 
of the executive building of the company at their factory at 
Garden City. 

One floor will be assigned to Army and Navy officers and 
one to civilian pilots and showers, cots and other facilities 
have been arranged. The restaurant at the factory will be 
kept open at all times during the races and a bus service will 
be run on a half hourly schedule from Mitchel Field with a 
stop at the Curtiss Plant. 

Those desiring to avail themselves of these accommodations 
should notify C. S. Jones of the Curtiss Company at Garden 
City, L. I., or the offices of the New York 1925 Air Races, 
Inc., at 30 East 42nd Street, N. Y. Reservations should be 
sent in well in advance so that the necessary arrangements 
can be made. 





The Leitner-Watts Metal Propeller 

Uses Separate Hollow Steel Blades Set in Adjustable Hub 


The British Royal Air Force have lately adopted the 
Leitner-Watts propeller manufactured by Metal Propellers, 
Ltd., as a standard service propeller. This propeller is no 
new invention, but the result of ten years work and research 
by Henry Loitner, M.I.E.E., and Dr. Watts, D.Sc., Assoc. 
M. Inst.C.E., F.R.Ae.S., and an expenditure of over a 
quarter-million dollars in laboratory and other aerodynamical 

Blades Are Separate 

The above mentioned company has recently been formed, 
with the Master of Elibank as its chairman, to fill orders for 
the L-W propeller both "for the British government and most 
of the leading aircraft construction manufacturers in Great 
Britain. For this purpose an extensive factory covering two 
and three-quarter acres of land has been acquired and 
equipped at Croydon with a capacity of 200 blades per week, 
apart from the section for hub manufacture. 

One of the most important advantages of the L-W propeller 
is that it is not an integral propeller, but has interchangeable 
blades fitting into two way, three way or four way hubs, 
according to the number of blades for the particular propeller 
being used for any special engine or machine. With integral 
propellers should a blade crack the whole propeller has to 
be scrapped, but in the case of the L-W propeller all that is 
entailed owing to its interchangeability is the fixing into the 
hub socket of a fresh blade from stores, for all blades of the 
same size are made interchangeable, having a common stand- 
ard of balance. 

Some further advantages of metal over wood may be in- 
stanced, such as immunity from climatic conditions, sea water 
and spray the latter both being troublesome elements for 
wooden propellers used on marine work. 

The material used in the construction of the L-W propeller 
is super-rolled mild steel sheets, but for certain specific cases 
where small diameter, high speed tips are needed, a light 
aluminum alloy is used. It is of interest to note that Metal 
Propellers, Ltd., are at present undertaking an order for the 
British Air Ministry for duralumin blades, and it should be 
noted that unlike similar products by other firms, these blades 
possess the same interchangeability as those made in steel 
and in fact fit into the identical steel hubs. The necessary 
taper in thickness for the steel blades is obtained by using 
laminated construction, which also tends to damp out vi- 

Blade Angle Adjusted at Hub 

The blades can be adjusted in the hubs minutely through 
a wide range of pitch, which enables the propeller on any 
individual engine or airplane to function with the maximum 
efficiency. The pitch is adjusted by a species of vernier with 
a marked datum line on the hub to work from. The blade 
root, or butt, is so constructed that it is impossible, under 
stresses arising even with extreme peripheral speeds which 
may occur in use, for the blade to be torn out of the central 
hub. 

The steel hubs are made up from forgings in two halves, 
and cany the Hacks starter, claw, and gun cam flange, needed 
for the Constantinesco interrupter gear. Several engine 
makers in England, including Messrs. Rolls-Royce, Messrs. 
D. Napier & Sons, and Messrs. The Bristol Aeroplane Co., 
Ltd., are now making the L-W hub under license, or alterna- 
tively a hub of their own construction to take L-W blades, 
integral with the engine and thus materially reducing the ex- 
pense and weight of this item. 

The length of life of the steel propeller has been found only 
to be limited by the durability of the steel. Used by the 
Instonc Airline on cross-channel service, one of the L-W pro- 
pellers flew a distance equivalent to three times round the 
world. At the end of this distance the propeller was sub- 


jected to an expert examination and was found to be in 
perfect condition throughout. 



A 16 fool L-W metal propeller on the test eland 


With steel construction the metal gives ample warning of 
fatigue, minute cracks extending upward from the center 
rivet being the first sign, and after these small cracks at first 
appear it has been found that the propeller is perfectly safe 
to fly for 80 to 100 hr. before these cracks become in any way 
dangerous. It will thus be seen that unlike light alloy con- 
struction, in which if the propeller is going to fail it is liable 
to an instantaneous burst, the steel gives such warning that 
a pilot is enabled to complete his journey, however long this 
may be, in perfect safety. 

With the need for the utmost efficiency at heights the L-W 
propeller is now being supplied to the British Air Ministry 
for the supercharged Napier Lioness engines fitted to the new 
type of service aircraft, while the largest single engined air- 
plane in the world, the Blackburn Cubaroo, fitted with a 1000 
hp. Napier Lion engine has performed all its tests with the 
L-W propeller. 

Another recent airplane, the Avro Andover commercial 
freight and passenger carrier, which is fitted with the Rolls- 
Royce Condor engine and is now flying on the Imperial Air- 
ways London to Paris line, is using the L-W steel propeller 
blades fitted into a hub made by Messrs. Rolls-Royce, Ltd., 
specially for these blades. 
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Aircraft firms in England are now turning their eyes 
toward the variable pitch propeller with its obvious ad- 
vantages particularly for high altitude work, and at the 
present time Metal Propellers, Ltd., are working on blades for 
several aircraft construction firms, which are expected to be 
fitted into their experimental variable pitch hubs. 

Believing that complicated mechanism has up to date de- 
layed the progress of the variable pitch propeller, Henry 
Leitner, M.I.E.E., the technical director of Metal Propellers, 
Ltd., has invented an automatically variable pitch hub, which 
in its functioning is so simple as at first sight to seem absurd. 
There is no machinery, no gear wheels or levers and cranks 
in this invention, but by virtue of harnessing centrifugal 
force and thrust, and utilizing their resultant force, the pitch 
of the propeller varies itself to suit each and every different 
moment. This propeller, now being produced in full scale, 
has been much praised by the Air Ministry who have placed 
an order for some experimental propellers. 

Metal Propellers, Ltd., have already initiated an interna- 

or make other adequate arrangements in the European and 
other countries of the world, including the United States, so 

which are protected by patents throughout the globe can be 
produced for these markets. 

It is believed that there lies an ever increasing market for 
the production throughout the world of this steel propeller, 
and it is expected that arrangements for their manufacture 
on a large scale may be completed in the near fntnrc. 


Mules Deadlier than Planes 

Despite newspaper reports to the contrary, airplane acci- 
dents are less in number than those due to other causes. 
Speaking before a conference of aeronautical and business 
officials at the Ford Airport, Dearborn. Mich., Maj. R. W. 
Schroedcr, A.S., U.S.A., former chief test pilot of the Army 
Air Service at McCook Field, recently said : 

“A man in a plane engaged in ordinary straightaway flying 
is safer than on the ground. I have noted that during a 
recent vear eight persons lost their lives in the entire United 
States while engaged in civilian flying, while during the same 
year, in the State of Missouri alone, 80 persons— just ten 

Speed Carriers’ Construction 

An effort is being made by the Navy Department to speed 
up the construction of the aircraft carriers U.S.S. Saratoga 
and Lexington. Encouragement has been given the authori- 


ties in the Navy Department by the Director of the Budget, 
who, as he has announced, will approve larger appropriations 
for the Air Service, than were made by Congress last year. 
The department is anxious to have both of these large ships 
in commission at as early a date as possible, and additional 
funds will make this possible. 

The Saratoga, which was launched this Spring under the 
regular schedule, should be placed in commission in October. 
With an increase of appropriations it is believed that this 
date can be advanced. The Lexington will be launched about 
the same time, but will be further advanced than her sister 

Weather Bureau Aeronautical Movies 

Two new motion pictures just released by the United States 
Department of Agriculture show in some detail the upper-air 
observation work that is being conducted by the Weather 
Bureau, and one of them gives incidentally a film review of 
important American aeronautical activities. 

The first film, Exploring the Upper Air, is one reel in 
length, and deals in a popular manner with the scientific side 
of upper-air observation work. It depicts flights by Weather 
Bureau meteorologists in airplanes, dirigible balloons and free 
balloons in the study of upper-air conditions for weather 
forecasting. An airplane flight above the clouds, an airship 
journey in the neighborhood of St. Louis, the beginning and 
the end of a free balloon flight, the making of a “dust count” 
high above the earth’s surface, are among the striking scenes. 

The second film, Watching the Weather Above, is two reels 
long. It shows the daily work of making upper-air observa- 
tions at numerous stations by means of large kites and “pilot” 
balloons, the assembling of the information at three forecast 
centers — San Francisco, Chicago and Washington — and the 
distribution of "flying weather” forecasts from these centers 
to the fourteen aviation forecast zones into which the United 
States is divided. But first the film shows the need for the 
forecast by means of a succession of pictures which constitute 
a fairly complete review of American aeronautics. It de- 
picts flights by Army airplanes and dirigible balloons. Navy 
seaplanes, the great Navy airships “Shenandoah" and “Los 
Angeles,” the progress of the Air Mail planes from New 
York to San Francisco, the detection of forest fires by air- 
planes, and the “dusting” of cotton and other crops to kill 

The films will be circulated through the educational film 
service of the Department of Agriculture and the cooperating 
State institutions. Copies may be borrowed for limited per- 
iods, or complete new prints may he purchased by authorized 
institutions at the manufacturing charge. 


Officers of Consolidated Aircraft Corp. of Buffalo with Air Service Visitors 





Police Urge Regulation of Aircraft 

Northwest Association Takes Active Interest in Aircraft Uses 


At the annual convention of the Northwest Association of 
Sheriffs and Police held at Victoria, B. C., the last week in 
July, resolutions and recommendations were passed regarding 
the regulation of aircraft. This Association covers eleven 
Pacific Coast and Pacific Northwest states and provinces. It 
is one of the largest associations of its kind, embracing all 
law enforcement officials — federal, state, provincial and 

Roy C. Lyle, federal prohibition director of Seattle, Wash., 
has investigated the use of aircraft for bootlegging and was 
one of those who were active in securing the adoption of the 
resolutions. It was stated that the use of aircraft by inter- 
national criminals was increasing and law enforcement' officers 
could no longer ignore it. While there is a registration law 
in Canada, there is no corresponding regulatory law in the 
United States. The resolutions and recommendations adopted 



Conclusions and Findings 




The Boulton & Paul "Bodmin.- Il is powered will, Iwo Napier Lion 
engines driving four propellers 

Light Airplane Design 

A comprehensive solution of problems involved in light 
airplane design will be found in Technical Memorandum No. 
326 just issued by the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 

The author, Ivan H. Driggs, has prepared a number of 
charts, tables, and simple equations concerning materials, 
power, take-off, climbing, ceiling, etc. A set of outline 
drawings with a longitudinal balance diagram for a complete 
light airplane is also given. The designer of such an air- 
plane will find this Technical Memorandum useful. 

A copy may be had, upon request, from the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, Room 3341, Navy Build- 
ing, 17th & B Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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War Department Anti-Aircraft Record 

Coast Artillery Gives Official Records Made During War 


There have been so many statements made regarding the 
success of anti-aircraft guns in bringing down aircraft during 
the war that Aviation requested the Chief of Coast Artillery 
to give the official figures on which some of the anti-aircraft 
gun advocates base their claims. 

In reply to a series of questions much interesting infor- 
mation was received and is published at this time when anti- 
aircraft discussion is agitating the public as never before. 
The questions asked were based on statements attributed to 
the Coast Artillery officers and are printed in italics; the 
answers in roman type. 

Will you, if you have it available, give us a reference to the 
“official record” which states that the "French Army, with 
75 mm. guns, brought down a plane for every 3X00 shots.” 
Also where we can find “ The American record, with three inch 

1500 shots per plane.” 

a. Extract from M-A Report No. A-5256 — Italy — Ministry 
of War, General Aviation Headquarters. 

“The statistics of the allied armies all based on official 
documents yield an equal percentage (Germany 1520 Aircraft 
brought down by the artillery out of a total of 6554 aircraft 

brought down by artillery out of a total of about 2000 brought 

“In Prance, still another high percentage has been 
reached, and it will perhaps serve still better to give an idea 
of the efficiency of anti-aircraft artillery, the relation between 
the number of shots actually fired and the number of air- 
craft brought down. Now these statistics have shown that 
for every airplane brought down, about 11,000 shots were 
required in 1916 and that their number was reduced to about 
7500 in 1918 and this progress must be appraised in relation 
also to the progress which aviation made in the same period, 
gaining in altitude, velocity and ease of manipulation. 

“These statistics have been compiled so as to include all 
guns which executed anti-aircraft fire. If then we limit them 
to special anti-aircraft guns alone, the proportion descends 
rapidly in 191S to one airplane brought down for every 3200 
shots fired and this number can be judged at its true value, 
if it is borne in mind that it is much less than that proved 
necessary for field artillery to destroy one enemy gun.” 

b. A similar statement to that given above in a is con- 
tained in the M-A Report No. 8321-W, France, Dec. 26, 1923, 
Title— Chef d’Escadron Fontaine, Ministers de la Guerre 
(Artillery Direction). 

e. Extract from Report of Chief of Artillery, A.E.F. 

“With the exception of the 23d A. A. Battery (Battery B, 
1st A.A. Battalion) which had two auto-cannons with com- 
plete equipment, which had been purchased from the French, 
our artillery personnel at the front were serving as additional 
relief with French troops. In a few cases, the number of 
French troops were so reduced that our personnel took entire 

“The results of those batteries which brought down one or 
more planes during this period are as follows: — 



d. A similar statement to that given in c above is con- 
tained in the report of Anti-aircraft Service, Headquarters, 
Anti-aircraft Service, American Expeditionary Forces, 
France, Dec. 28, 1918. 

The following statement has been obtained from the Office, 
Chief of Ordnance, War Department, Washington, D. C. 
The British report the following as the average number of 
shots required by their anti-aircraft artillery to bring down 
a plane : — 

Prior to 1917— No record; 1917—8000 rounds; 1918— 
4550 rounds; Last part 1918 — 1500 rounds. 

Does the Coast Artillery claim that at the Fortress Monroe 
Tests if they were firing at a bombing plane “40 ft. long 75 
ft. wide and 15 ft. high” that hits would have been made} 

The Coast Artillery Corps claims that three bursts occurred 
within the space which constitutes the hypothetical target 
for 3 in. anti-aircraft gun fire. This space is described as 
follows:— 

35 yd. short and 15 yd. over, as observed from the towing 
plane. 

50 yd. high and 50 yd. low, as observed from the towing 

50 yd. right and 50 yd. left, as observed from the battery. 

This hypothetical target represents the space surrounding 
a plane within which, if a 3 in. high explosive shell explodes, 
a reasonable chance exists that the plane will sustain serious 
damage. It is based upon the best information at present 
available as to the destructive radius of this shell. Experi- 
ments have recently been undertaken by the Ordnance De- 
partment of the Army with a view to accumulating more data 
bearing on this question, which may result in a change being 
made in the dimensions of this hypothetical taiget. 

Has the Coast Artillery a " corrector ” which is designed for 
firing at aircraft with speeds over 100 mi./hr.f 150 mi./hrt 

The ability of a corrector to operate as intended depends 
upon the angular travel of the target, which in turn depends 
not only upon the speed of the taiget but its range. In the 
demonstration at Ft. Monroe on March 6, the ranges were 
made short — presumably so as to make sure that the audience 
would be able to see plainly the target and the shell ^ bursts. 

possible a speed of approxiinatly 130 mi./hr. by the towing 
plane, made it impossible to use the corrector with accurate 
results. A specific answer to this question, as you will per- 
ceive, can not bo given. Conditions existing, in this demon- 
stration were reported as being beyond the limitations of the 
instrument at present supplied, but it is expected that this 
deficiency will be corrected. 

From the above it wall be seen that the records of the War 
Department show that the Franco-Americnn anti-aircraft 
batteries operating on the front just before the armistice 
claim to have brought down one plane for every 605 shots 
fired. The British claim that at the latter part of 1918 they 
were bringing down one plane for every 1500 shots fired. 
The Freneh claim one airplane brought down for every 3200 
shots fired. 

The above. figures will be helpful in making comparisons 
with the number of constructive hits made in the area sur- 
rounding the sleeve taigcts that have been towed by airplanes 
this summer. It will be noted that the claim of one airplane 
for every 605 shots only includes “those batteries that brought 
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Aerial Fire Patrol on the National Forests 

By PAUL G. REDINGTON 

District Forester, California District, U. S. Forest Service 


The first use of the airplane in detecting and combatting 
forest fires was in the summer of 1919 when aerial patrols 
were operated by the Air Service, U. S. Army, in cooperation 
with the Forest Sendee over the National Forest of California 
and Oregon. The work that season was extensive, rather 
than intensive. It was largely experimental and for the pur- 
pose of gaining experience and knowledge as a basis for more 
intensive work in the future. As a result of these trial patrols 
it was found that a more substantial plane with a larger 
capacity was necessary for the long flights, often at high 
altitudes, over mountainous regions where there were few 
opportunities to make safe landings in emergencies; that some 
means of quick communication between the planes and the 
ground would have to be developed; and that better maps 
were necessary to enable observers to report accurately the 
location of fires discovered. It was also brought out that 
here was a most excellent opportunity, not only for the 
worth-while utilization of surplus war equipment, but for the 
training of pilots and observers. The feeling that they were 
flying for a definite purpose on regular schedules that must 
be adhered to, and that their reports must be as nearly ac- 
curate ns possible, gave a serious and business-like aspect to 
the work which is not usually attained in routine flying from 
training fields. The long flights over a rough country' develop 
the resourcefulness and self-reliance which are so necessary' 
in the making of a successful aviator. During the succeeding 
two seasons the training value alone was worth far more than 
the cost of operation of the patrols. Some of the best aviators 
in the country today at one time in their careers flew forest 
patrol. Included in these are Capt. Lowell Smith who led 
the round-the-world fliers, and Lieut. Russell Maughan, who 
made the dawn-to-dusk flight from New York to San Fran- 


Experience of First Season 

During the winter of 1919-20 a meeting was held at March 
Field, Calif., which was attended by selected Forest Service 
officers. The purposes of this meeting were to establish closer 
contact between the personnel of both services; to give forest 
officers an opportunity to see something of aviation, of which 
they knew very little; and to work out plans for conducting 
the patrols the following season. Radio was given due at- 
tention and the use of carrier pigeons was also considered, 
although nothing practical came of the latter idea. 

For the season of 1920 Congress provided a special appro- 
priation for this work and the patrols were extended and 
made more intensive. DeHaviland 4B planes, with a fuel 
capacity sufficient for four hours or more were used and hnve 
continued in use to the present time. They were equipped 
with radio sending sets. Receiving sets were installed at the 
ground bases of the patrols. The flying time for this season 
totalled 3500 hr., with from two to four patrols daily oper- 
ating from each base. Regular schedules were established. 
These varied somewhat but most of them required that a 
plane leave its base at 9:30 in the morning, stop at a sub- 
base for lunch, and return by another route in the afternoon. 

The longest patrol route was about 400 mi. for the round 
trip. The personnel was rated on the efficiency with which 
the schedules were maintained and the promptness and ac- 
curacy with which the location of fires was reported. 

In the winter of 1920-21 a school of instruction was held 
at Mather Field, Calif., on a much larger scale than the 
meeting of the previous winter at March Field. Instruction 
was given to both the Forest Service and Air Service per- 
sonnel in radio, aerial mapping, methods of reporting fires, 
organization, etc. The Congressional appropriation was con- 
tinued in 1921. Special maps of a convenient size, showing 
only the information that would be of value to the observers, 
were prepared. The use of radio was greatly extended. The 


planes were equipped with sending sets, the patrol bases had 
both sending and receiving sets, and receiving sets were in- 
stalled at the headquarters of the Forest Supervisors through- 
out the National Forests. The latter were manned by- 
amateur operators employed by the Forest Service. These 
young men were enthusiastic, took their jobs seriously, and 
delivered excellent service. 

In 1921, as well as in the preceding years, excellent co- 
operation was received from local communities. Not only 
were landing fields provided but quarters for housing the 
personnel were constructed without expense to the Govern- 
ment. The usual form of organization consisted of a com- 
missioned officer in charge of each base, Air Service pilots, 
observers, and mechanics. The pilots were mostly cadets, 
although a great deal of flying was done by officers, particu- 
larly where the bases were located at Air Service fields. 
Occasionally Forest Service officers acted as observers. A 


Results of Three Year’s Work 

The experience of these three years demonstrated that from 
a strictly fire control standpoint, operations on such a large 
scale were not justified. Daily patrols required a lot of un- 
necessary flying. The maps were not all satisfactory. A 
large part of the forested areas covered by the patrol had not 
been mapped in detail and for some regions maps of sufficient 
accuracy could not be prepared for reporting the location 
of fires correctly. This is of extreme importance since, in a 
rough country a slight error in giving the location of a fire 

the difference between a small fire and a big one, involving 
the loss of thousands of dollars in damages and cost of ex- 
tinguishing. Excellent work was done by the planes in 
reconnaissance over large fires and by special patrols im- 
mediately after electrical storms and during periods when, 
because of haze and smoke, visibility was poor and the range 
of vision of the ground lookouts limited. Many differences 
of opinion as to the proper place for aerial patrol in a fire 
control program were also ironed out. The “doubting 
Thomases” who are slow to take up anything new, now 
realized that the airplane can fill a very important place in 
the campaign against forest fires, while those who at first 
had had visions of a more or less complete revolution in fire 
control practices had to admit, that they had been a little 
too optimistic. The airplane does not replace any of tit 
standard practices for the prevention and suppression of 
forest fires. The Forest Service still continues to maintain 
its organization of rangers, guards, patrolmen and lookouts 
on high peaks, and its ground communication and trans- 
portation systems. The nirplnne, however, renders an addi- 
tional service by furnishing information which makes the 
work of the ground forces more effective and results in direct 
savings in the expenditure of funds for fire fighting and a 
reduction of damage losses. 


An Example 

A good illustration of this occurred on the Santa Barbara 
National Forest in July of the present year. A fire was 
burning in the back country. The ranger in charge of the 
fire on the ground had ordered additional men and supplies 
to be sent in over a given route. While these were being 
assembled the Forest Supervisor made a flight over the fire in 
a plane. He found that the direction in which the fire was 
burning had changed since the ranger’s last report and that 
it would be necessary to divert the men and supplies and 
attack the fire from another angle in order to keep it from 
entering into a highly inflammable area where it would be 
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very difficult to control. Immediately upon landing he put 
his new plan into effect. Subsequent developments proved 
that he was right. By a flight of one hour and twenty min- 
utes a saving of at least $10,000 in fire-fighting expenditures 
was effected. 

No special Federal appropriations were available for the 
seasons of 1922-23-24 but some flying was done through the 
courtesy of the Air Service and the cooperation of State and 

Beginning July 1, 1925, a Federal appropriation of $50,- 
000 has been provided and it is hoped that hereafter this 
appropriation will be available annually. Five bases have 
been established, each of which lias two DeHaviland planes, 
two pilots and three mechanics, with the exception of Griffith 
Park which has one plane and pilot and two mechanics. The 
planes, with necessary spare parts and repairs, are furnished 
by the Air Service. The Air Service has also detailed an 
officer, Lieut. Lloyd Barnett, to act as liaison officer and to 
assist the Forest Service in supervision of the work. All 
other expenses, including the employment of pilots and me- 
chanics, are borne by the Forest Service. The pilots are 
selected Reserve Officers and the mechanics have all thorough 
training in the Air Service. The five bases and the Reserve 
Officers assigned to each arc: Spokane, Wash., Lients. N. B. 
Mamer and R. F. Freng; Vancouver, Wash., Lieut. S. D. 
Priestly; Eugene, Ore., Lieuts. A. R. DeGarmo and A. R. 
Loomis; Mather Field, Calif., Capt. N. W. Potter and Lieut. 
P. A. Andcrt; Griffith Park, Los Angeles, Calif., Lieut. C. N. 

Profiting by the experience of previous years, flights this 
season are made only when there is a specific purpose to be 
accomplished. The planes arc held in readiness, serviced, to 
take off on short notice. Flights are made immediately after 
thunder storms to pick up lighting fires, and during hazardous 
fire periods over “blind" areas that do not come under the 
direct vision of ground lookouts, or when smoke and haze 
make visibility poor. Reconnaissance flights arc made over 
going fires to obtain information for the better direction of the 
ground forces. Special observers are not employed but the 
observing in each case is done by the local Forest Service 
officer over whose district the flight is being made, since he 
is entirely familiar with the topography of the country and 
knows best what information it is desired to obtain. The 
usual procedure is for the pilot to fly with a mechnnic to some 
field as near as possible to the scene of operations, leave the 
mechanic there and take up the local forest officer. Since 
conditions may require that the plane remain several days, 
there is always work for the mechanic. In times of emer- 
gency, trained forest officers who are urgently needed on fires 
arc transported by plane to distant points. 

The radio is not being used this year. Forest officers are 
not as a rule qualified in sending and receiving by code. 
Operators would have to be employed which would mean an 
additional expense that would hardly be justified, particu- 
larly since it would often be impracticable to have the 
operators and equipment immediately available in an emer- 
gency in isolated localities. Messages are dropped from the 
planes or 'phoned upon landing. What is needed in the way 
of radio equipment is a telephone sending set that can be 


installed in a plane and by which messages can be broadcast 
and picked up by the ordinary receiving sets that are now a 
standard article of furniture in every household. The send- 
ing radius need be only a few miles and it is hoped that 
before long such equipment can be made available for forest 


Race Notes 

Free entries for the New York 1925 Air Races to be held 
at Mitchel Field, L. I., Oct. 8, 9, 10, 1925, close at midnight, 
Sept. 7. All entrants whose entry blanks and fees are re- 
ceived before this date have their entry fee refunded if the 
entrant starts in the race. 

25 per oent penalty entries close Sept. 14, 1925. 

50 per cent penalty entries close Sept. 21, 1925. 

Pilots in the “On to New York Race” will land at Mitchel 
Field and immediately register at Contest Committee Head- 
quarters where their credentials and log of flight will be 
inspected by the officials in charge. Should any of these 
pilots be contestants in other events, they will notify Contest 
Committee Headquarters and obtain credentials. After check- 
ing in, all pilots will proceed to Curtiss Field. 

The Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co. of Garden City will 
supply free lodging to visiting officers and civilians. The 
second and third floors of the Executive Building of the fac- 
tory are being furnished with beds, showers, etc. The 
restaurant at the factory will be open at all times. There 
will be continuous free bus service between the factory and 
both Curtiss and Mitchell Fields. 


New Farman Bomber 

The Farman company has recently produced a new four- 
engined bomber known as the Bn4 Super-Goliath. This ma- 
chine follows the general lines of the military Goliath and is 
fitted with four Farman 500 hp. engines arranged in two tan- 
dem pairs on the lower wings. The machine was tested by 
the Service Technique dc 1‘Aeronautique With the following 
results. 

Total weight of the machine empty was 15,400 lb. The 
load carried for these tests was 10,030 lb. 

Flying with all four engines the following performances 
were made: Speed: 113 m.p.h.; Climb: To 3,300 ft. 5 min.; 
to 6,500 ft. 10 min. 31 sec; to 10,000 ft 17 min. 30 sec.; to 
13,000 ft. 27 min. 42 sec.; to 17,000 ft. 52 min. 30 sec.; 
Ceiling: 19,200 ft. 

Flying with three engines (one engine entirely stopped, 
not throttled) the performance was as follows: Climb: To 
3,300 ft. 5 min. 51 see; to 6,500 ft. 13 min. 3 sec.; to 10,000 
ft. 23 min. 57 sec.; to 13,000 ft. 38 min. 24 sec.; to 14,000 
ft. 45 min. 

The BN4 climbs with any one of the four engines complete- 
ly stopped, and will fly horizontally with two engines com- 
pletely cut out. The fuel capacity, which is 2,800 liters (740 
gal.) permits a cruising range with normal speed of 10 hr. 



The Farman four-engined heavy bomber 
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PILOTS! 

No “Verboten” Signs at this Show 

America’s first Commercial Reliability Tour for 
the Ford Trophy starts from Detroit September 
28th; covers 10 cities and finishes at Detroit 
October 3rd. 

This is strictiy a Commercial Show. 

All aviators will have free run of the field and the 
Aircraft and Accessory Manufacturers’ Exposition 
which will be held at the same time. 

Your ship will be at your disposal, and gas and 
oil will be available at all times. 

Program includes night shows; a *2,500 balloon 
race; jumping balloons and continuous flying. 

At the Aircraft Exposition, held on the field, you 
will be in touch with every company making air- 
planes and accessories. The next time you need 
ships, parts, instruments or clothing, you will know 
where to purchase them. 

The public will be admitted to the field without 
charge. 

You are cordially invited. No parking 
charge will be made for your ship 

DETROIT AVIATION SOCIETY 
DETROIT BOARD OF COMMERCE 

Detroit, Michigan 


When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention AVIATION 
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To Manufacturers 

of Aircraft and Accessories 

; OFFICERS 

Edwin Denny ^ ^ 

You are invited to exhibit your products at the first 
Annual Aero Exposition, at the Ford Airport which will |i 

be held in connection with America’s first Commercial 
Airplane Reliability Tour for the Ford Trophy, Septem- 
ber 28 to October 3, 1925. 

Charles T. Bush 

t Letters of invitation have already been forwarded to you 

and 207 other manufacturers. 

DIRECTORS 

Adequate space for the display of your products will be 
provided without cost, other than transportation charges. 
The public will be admitted free to the Airport for the 
Reliability Tour, the Exposition, your exhibit, night flying 
demonstrations, a $2,500 balloon race and other inter- 
esting features. 

Sidney 'd. *Waldon 

The flyer wants to know all about your product. He 
wants to see it demonstrated, to know its price, and to 
learn where and how to buy it. 


And the flyer will attend! Pilots and mechanicians are 
expected from all parts of the Continent. 

gE^plcLU. 

* You should be here with an attractive exhibit and intelli- 

gent representation, in order that your company may 
gain all advantages of this great opportunity at a time 
when all flying interests are assembled. 


Write immediately for 

FMd Arrangement.: 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 


Curtiss Field, Long Island, News 

By Warren J. While 

Inspired by J. E. Whitbeck’s new gas-strctclier, M. M. 
Merrill, Curtiss pilot at their Garden City Field, has invented 
and perfected a device destined to revolutionize the airplane. 
It is called the Multiple-Zoomer, and as the name implies 
gives a number of zooms where it was possible to have only 
one before. Casey Jones in his little racing Oriole came 
almost to a dead stop before the hangars after cutting the 
motor. Quickly he pulled his Multiple-Zoomer and fairly 
leaped over the hangars. 

This remarkable device can be readily detached and used 
to shine shoes, block hats, mow lawns, wash clothes, row a 
boat, etc. In short it is a little wonder, a gem, and Casey 
says, “Ask the man who runs one.” But Merrill cautiously 
whispers, “No, we may want to sell them some day." It is 
odd to see the many Multiple-Zoomer equipped ships leaping 
about the field to give their motors a rest. 


Last week, E. P. Lott, Fairchild Aerial Camera Co. pilot, 
stationed at Curtiss Flying Field, landed in soft ground in the 
wilds of New Jersey. As he rolled to a stop a group of 
curious spectators gathered to inspect the ship. Lott left the 
ship in the hands of Cameraman Russell, and dashed off on 
an errand. Presently he returned, started the motor, warmed 
up, and was all set to give her the gun when a perturbed 
gentleman stepped from the crowd and excitedly demanded 
how Lott was going to get off. 

“Oh, I’m going off straight ahead into the wind,” Lott 
calmly replied. 

“Yes, I know,” the man howled as a strain of perplexity 
furrowed his brow, “but what about that,” he continued as 
he pointed to the tail of the ship. 

Lott inquired as to the cause of the man’s trouble and 
agitation. 

Nervously, the man answered with a question, “Why, yer— 
ycr — yer exhaust pipe — how yer goin’ to go with it stickin’ 
way down in the sand like that.” 

Lott then explained the function of the tail skid, gave her 
the gun and got off to the accompaniment of a laugh from the 
amused spectators. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 

By M, K. Riddick 

Flight B Field is now a stopping point for airways ships. 
This field is 2.5 mi. north of the center of Ft. Wayne. Oil 
and gas and phone are on the field and a stock of supplies 
is expected very soon. C. Gorrell of the Rickenbacker sales 
agency brought a Hisso Oriole up from Johnson at Dayton 
and is doing considerable flying. Frank O’Neill brought a 
plane up from Vincennes to sell to a local business man, but 
the deal was not closed. A successful aerial circus was held 
recently at the Sond Point Field, south of town. Six ships 
and a large crowd were present. 

The city has purchased a field a half mile north of Flight 
B Field. ' This gives Ft. Wayne three fields. Flight B Field 
now has 11 students and a new hangar. Local enthusiasts 
arc building a monoplane. It looks like a cross between the 
T2 and the NC4 but it ought to fly at that. A Niles Aircraft 
Co. plane visited the field recently and the pilot made the 
suggestion that they make a weekly or bi-weekly trip here and 
wo connect up with Dayton, which is running a service to 
Cincinnati and Columbus. Then if Chicago, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis put feeders out to us we will soon have the country 
covered with air lines. We are ready to do our bit. 

One local pilot wants to know what Cy Caldwell says or 
does when he is informed confidentially that “I would like to 
ride, if I could keep one foot on the G — (you know the 


rest).”’ If some one will think of a snappy answer this will 
advance aviation two years and save many a pilot from in- 
sanity. The author read of Caldwell’s real estate deal. He 
himself used to own a snappy ship, a pilot’s uniform and go 
about purchasing real estate. He persevered until there was 
no dope to patch the wings and only a pair of overalls left in 
the wardrobe. In irony he painted on the ship “The Aerial 
Hobo.” After that farmers with keeness of perception 
stopped selling him real estate and started inviting him to din- 
ner and he began to prosper again. The moral is there, if 
you wish to take it, and no charge for using the title. 

Also this lends up to the point that some one ought to 
think up and broadcast some signal so that farmers could 
invite a pilot down to dinner. A person standing in the yard 
waving a large red or white rag or table cloth would be suffi- 
cient. The red one would mean a pick-up lnnch and the white 
one chicken or something fine. 

New England News Notes 

By Porte, Adams 

The Registrar of Motor Vehicles, Frank A. Goodwin, act- 
ing under the authority given him by the Massachusetts State 
Aircraft law, on July 3 revoked the registration of two air- 
planes at the Boston Airport. The inspection which led to 
the revocation of the registration was made by Lieut. R. L. 
O’Brien, O.R.C., state aircraft inspector, and Lieut. A. E. 
Jones, A.S., instructor of the Massachusetts National Guard. 


For some time past Boston has heard reports that Major 
Gen. Clarence R. Edwards, former commander of the Yankee 
Division, and other prominent citizens of Boston, were inter- 
ested in the establishment of a company to operate lighter- 
tlmn-air-craft. New interest was given to the matter with the 
publication on Aug. 9 of the information that a conference 
had been held with President Coolidge following which it was 
announced that the company, known as the Airways Corpor- 
ation, had requested the lease of the Los Angeles from the 
government for experimental purposes and that the plans 
contemplated a daily schedule between New York and Chicago 
to be covered in 12 hr. 

According to the report the proposed rate of mileage would 
be ten cents a mile or seventy-five dollars for the trip. If 
this proved successful by using the Los Angeles in the ex- 
perimental stages, the company hopes to extend the service 
with a faster airship to include Boston, St. Louis, Detroit and 

The three men most prominently mentioned in connection 
with this development when the plan was laid before President 
Coolidge and Secretary Hoover, are General Edwards, Herbert 
Sattcrlee, former assistant secretary of the Navy; and John 
Hays Hammond, Jr. It is understood that Owen D. Young 
of the General Electric Co., has been requested to become 
head of the corporation, which is reported as being organized 
for fifty million dollars. 

(Mr. Young has since publicly stated that he will have no 
connection with the airship company. — Editor.) 

The Army staged a quick and successful response after the 
announcement of the record made by Lieut. R. D. Thomas, 
U.S.N.R.F., of the Naval Air Station, Squantum, last week, 
when Lieut. Crawford H. Hollidge, Air Service Reserve, flew 
from the Boston Airport a total time of 75 hr., exceeding the 
previous high mark made by Thomas by almost 25 hr. 
Lieutenant Hollidge lives in Milton and is now beginning the 
second week of his annual fifteen days active duty at the 
Boston Airport. Practically all of the time was spent on fly- 
ing cross country during which he visited almost every town 
and city of New England within flying radius of Boston, 
and landed only at the airport for fuel. 
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Three of the days were rainy, foggy and cloudy, and Lieut. 
Robert J. Brown, Jr., commander of the Boston Airport, 
said of this accomplishment, “The Army rejoices in his 
achievement and congratulates him. I join with him in his 
personal thanks to the ground personnel of the Boston Air- 
port, particularly to Chief Mechanic Jack Breen, whose willing 
and expert services enabled the Boston Airport to make such 
a record while carrying out the regular flying program of the 
command last week and yet have all three of our JN’s on the 
line ready for flying again today.” 

The total time for all Naval and Military aviation in the 
vicinity of Boston the past week was 202 hr. 58 min., of 
which the Navy at Squantum had 78 hr. 18 min. 

It has been just learned that Bangor, Me., is to at last have 
a large and modern flying field. The land known as the Morse 
Field, where two years ago the Martin Bombers under com- 
mand of Colonel Mitchell landed during their trip over Maine, 
has been leased by Robert Lowell, who is organizing a com- 
pany to be known as the Northern New England Aviation 
Society of Maine. A charter has already been applied for 
from the state. It is announced that the field will be marked 
according to government specifications and hangars will be 
erected as soon as possible. 

L. I- Sound 
By F. R. Colder 

During the past two weeks the Curtiss Metropolitan Air- 
plane Co. has afforded daily delivery service, with the excep- 
tion of Sunday, for the Daily Racing Form of its daily dope 
and results sheet at Saratoga. This sheet usually leaves the 
press on East 32nd St. about 6:00 p. m. and is, immediately 
rushed by truck to 81st St. and Hudson River w'icre it is put 
aboard a Loening Air Yacht piloted by Clillord Webster who 
has it at the Lake Saratoga shore for the Rating Form’* 
deliyery truck there at 8:00 p. m., or on an average of one 
hour and forty minutes. Mr. Webster has accoinppshed this 
delivery ever}' night in spite of very bad rainy and cloudy 
weather when the very poor visibility has forced down land 
machines which could not tnke the chance of crashing into 

The same machine has been used each dav and the same 
pilot so that is obvious that Mr. Webster must'nlso fly through 
from Saratoga the following morning regardless of weather 
conditions in order to be ready for the next evening flight up 
and all servicing of the machine must also be taken enre of 
in the interval. This Liberty engine, a Ford, is now well 
over a 150 hr. run. 

This company has also very recently afforded the following 
service. Dr. Wm. Thompson and friends to Otsego Lake and 
return with Dr. Thompson's mother. Mr. Trebold, of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, with friends lo Lake Saratoga and 
to Nantucket. Grover Loening with friends to Newport, 
Southampton and Oyster Bay. M. A. and S. A. Jones to 
Watch Hill. Andre Pillot to Saratoga and return. W. K. 
Vanderbilt and guests including Barclay Warburton, at his 


estate in Northport. 

Indianapolis News 

By E. M. (Ting) Thompson 

After four years we are beginning to realize our dreams 
of years past. We have heretofore been satisfied with ordi- 

ficld. We now have three colorful planes on the field and a. 
rare assortment these make. They are Goody Weaver's 
Canuck, with his customary blue; Karl Bedenmeister's Waco, 
with a scarlet fuselage and gray wings and Ted Hauser’s 
Jenny, natural color with two lavender stripes slashed down 
the fuselage just in front of the rear cockpit. There soon 
will be on the field a reconstructed Avro with an orange 
fuselage and ivory wings belonging to Gordon Lackey. 

Ernest Cutrell who flew one of the Weaver Air Service's 
blue Canucks until it was sold recently has lately been flying 
Hauser’s Jenny. 

The commercial fliers here at Indianapolis have met with 
a city ordinance that prohibits other than government planes 
from flying over the city. Local pilots formerly carried pas- 

been unable to do so. It is understood that in other cities 
where there was a similar ordinance that some arrangement 
was made whereby pilots could fly over the restricted area 
without being law-breakers. Indianapolis fliers would appre- 
ciate any offering or suggestions made to help solve this 
problem. 

The management of Weaver Air Service Field of Indian- 
apolis invites aviators flying over this section of the country 
1 1 In! on their field. It is located on the southeastern 
section of Indianapolis, five miles from the center of town 
east, and then about one mile south. The field is going to 
be hett-T mnrkel in the near future and fellow fliers are 
assured of a cordial reception. 

Goody Weaver, general manager of the only organization 
of its kind in Indianapolis has an excellent roster of students 
this year. Gordon Lackey, Oliver Willets, Bob Gardner, 
Clarence Fouty, Johnny Beck and his wife, Mrs. Weaver and 
the author of these notes. Several of the students are al- 
ready flying solo and the others soon will be. 

Travel Air “Custom Made” Plane 

A specially constructed “Travel Air” has just been com- 
pleted by the Wichita, Kans., company of that name for 
Vein Brown of Perry, Okla. 

The new machine has an Aeromarine 6 engine equipped 
with electric starter and generator. The new plane has the 
recognized Travel Air characteristics of slow landing, especi- 
ally quick take off. The top speed is 110 mi./lir., the cruising 
speed 90 mi./hr. and the cruising range 400 mi. 

Another special four place "Travel Air” is being constructed 

ordered as a transportation vehicle for himself and family. 
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Monmouth, III., News 

By Ralph B. Eckley 

The Breguet owned by the Mid-West Airways Corp., was 
sold on Aug. 13 to the Niles Airways Co., which is establishing 
a flying field at Niles, Mich. The big plane was purchased 
from the Yackey Aircraft Co., was rebuilt in the shops of the 
local company and was in excellent condition when delivered 
to the new owners. A new plane is to be purchased at once 
by the Mid-West company. 


John Livingston, pilot-manager of the Mid-West Airways 
Corp., took a fishing trip in northern Iowa two weeks ago in 
his new Thomas Morse 0X5 engined plane, which he pur- 
chased earlier in the summer and completely rebuilt. The 
plane perforins beautifully and averaged 85 mi./hr. on a 
cross country trip from Chicago last month. 


Glenn Romlccy, of Burlington, Iowa, who formerly operated 
his own flying service, is now a pilot with the Mid-West Air- 

aiid student training. “Al" Wilson, well known parachute 
jumper, has also been making the local field his headquarters 


Capt. William H. Murphy, Mr. Shangrow and Lieutenants 
Lockwood and Crumrine, all of Dayton, Ohio, landed at the 
government field here on July 30 in two Army planes, a DH 
and a COG. Captain Murphy is in charge of the radio labor- 
atory of the S : gnal Corps attached to the Engineering Divi- 
sion at McCook Field, and Mr. Shangrow is an assistant radio 
engineer of the Air Service. Thcv left the next day for 
McCook Field. 

The two planes were guided to the Field here by tile radio 
beacon signals which they were able to pick up at Indianap- 
olis, more than two hundred miles away. They were assisting 
the Development Division of the Air Mail at Monmouth with 
radio work. 

Residents of Monmouth and vicinity lmd an opportunity 
to see one of the Army’s big blimps on Thursday, Aug. G, 
when the TC7, from Scott Field, circled very low over the 
government field here. The ship was en route to Sterling, 111., 
where it took part in an American Legion celebration. Ar- 
rangements for the visit here were made by Lieut. Frank M. 
McKee and Lieut. Harold R. Wells of 'Scott Field, who 
landed at the Field in a DH the day before. 

The blimp arrived at 9 o'clock in the morning and was in 
command of Lieutenant Axtater, assisted by a crew of five 
enlisted men. It was impossible to make a landing, but the 
ship was brought close to the ground so that the crowd of 
3.000 people that gathered could get a close view of it. Two 
of the government’s mail planes and a plane from the Mid- 
West Field acted as escorts while the blimp was in this 


Harvey S. Mummert, of Hammondsport, N. Y., designer of 
the Aerial Mercury produced by the Aerial Service Corp., 
has been in Monmouth several times during the summer 
making minor changes in the design of the Mercury, for which 
two different sets of wings were provided. On his last visit 
early in August the large lower wings were replaced and steel 
wire installed in place of cable flying wires. 


assist in the work. Mr. Duninore produced the original 
beacon outfit several years ago before the Army took up the 
work. 

The radio beacon experiments are being conducted with a 
new DH radio plane, which was rebuilt at the Maywood 
shops of the Air Mail under the direction of Eddie Richards, 
who has visited the field here occasionally. The plane was 
fitted with a receiving set at McCook Field and was flown 
here three weeks ago by Frank Burnside, Air Mail test pilot. 

The amplifiers of the radio outfit arc carried in the fuselage 
just back of the pilot's seat and the controls arc on one side 
of the instrument board, where they can be easily adjusted by 
the pilot in flight. Tests are being conducted with the plane 
between Maywood and Monmouth and are reported to be 


Business at the Mid-West Field has been rushing this sea- 
son, receipts to date are ahead of the entire year of 1924. 
Several flights have been made with people to high altitude 
to assist their hearing. In several instances marked improve- 


The Field at Monmouth now looks like a real airport, with 
the Air Mail hangars and the Mid-West hangars, a high power 
broadcasting station, and ten to fifteen ships on the field each 



Denver, Col., News 

By J. A. Mclnaney 

Hear Ye ! Hear Ye ! All pilots, would be pilots, parachute 
jumpers, wing walkers, and those about to solo — The “Mile 
High Citv” is going higher 1 Not satisfied with being up 
5280 ft. while standing on terra firma, the Denverites are 
all greatly excited about flying. 

There is, without doubt, a certain thrill in trying to breathe 
in this high altitude. Some folks with the gamblers instinct 
become wealthy betting with their neighbors that they can’t 
get the next breath. Sometimes they lose, but more often 


Oren P. Harwood, who was employed during the spring as 
a mechanic by the Mid-West company, is piloting a Standard 
for the Duff Air Service of Galesburg, 111. He had the mis- 
fortune to crack a lower wing in a forced landing a short time 
ago and is now giving the ship a complete overhauling at the 
Monmouth Field. 


Ford Studebaker, a radio engineer from McCook Field at 
Dayton, Ohio, was here for several days last month assisting 
in the radio beacon experiments that are being conducted by 
the Air Mail Development Division. F. W. Dunmore, from 
the Bureau of Standards, was also here for a short time to 


And now the fittest, who have survived, arc going up still 
higher and betting they can stay up one hour, where there 
is no air at all. It is claimed that “If you can fly in Denver, 
you can fly anywhere” and if you don’t believe that, come out 
and try it. 

Chief Pilot Joe Hammer of the Alexander Aircraft Co., of 
Denver, who has been with the Colorado Airways, claims that 
the law of gravity does not apply here cither. The writer, 
a ham pilot, has been leveling off about 50 ft. too high in 
landing and floating straight down slowly, which is Hammer’s 
reason for such a statement. 
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Truth is surely stranger than fiction. If you saw a cartoon 
of two aviation fans trying to start a plane, one in the wrong 
seat and the other turning the prop backwards, you wouldn’t 
think it true to Nature. Yet that happened here not so long 
ago. 

The Alexander Aircraft factory now have sixteen men at 
work and have six cadets taking the ground course. They 
will have facilities for turning out one of the new “Eagle- 
rock” planes a day as soon as their new building is completed. 
Denver activities are growing. 

Avalon, Calif., News 

The airline which has been operating between the mainland 
of California and Avalon, Catalina Islands is now entering 
on its fifth year of operation. It is said that more than eight 
thousand passengers have been carried. R. D. Bacon is the 
manager of the company and Joe Keown the pilot. 

A little comparison of time required to make the trip to the 
mainland, by air and by water, is interesting. 

One of the two steamers in regular service between here 
and the mainland makes the trip one way in two hours, the 
other takes fifteen minutes longer. 

The flying boats require twenty-two minutes for the trip 
one way, effecting a saving of over an hour and a half each 
way, which gives the vistor three more hours to enjoy his 
stay, or the business man the same extra time for his purpose. 

In addition to the cross-channel flying bonts, A. C. Burns 
(F.A.I. license No. 370) has a three-place Curtiss flying boat, 
which carries passengers every day, from the time he warms 
up his Hisso in the morning, until it gets too dark to give the 
passengers their money’s worth of looking at Avalon Bay 
from the air. A number of residents are among the pas- 
sengers listed by Mr. Burns — in fact, arc regular repeaters. 

The flying done here is all safe and sane, get there and back, 
business-like performing; the only time that stunting is seen 
is when a stray scout from the Navy gets over town, 
and feels like he must turn over a few times, thereby giving 
a number of people the impression that the ground is good 
enough for them. 

Niles, Mich. 

The Niles Airways Co. have practically completed work on 
the equipment of their field. The field is located on the south 
side of the concrete road running east and west, which is just 
out of the city limits on the north-east, about a half mile due 
south of the M.C.R.R. terminal. The 30 by 90 ft. hangar is 
now practically completed. In addition to this building the 
company has an office and a repair shop. The following will 
be painted on the roof of the hangar in large letters, Niles 
Airways Company. A gasoline pump will be installed and 
a supply of good oils and fuels maintained at all times. 

At the present time the company is operating two Jennies 
for the instruction of their seven students and short passenger 
hops. Ca.pt. J. F. Donnellan, formerly of the R.A.F., will 
be in charge of all flying instruction. The engine repair shop 
will be under the control of Mr. Murphy. A six passenger 
cabin plane is expected in the near future and the company 
is contemplating running a Detroit-Chicago line with it. 
Argentina 

The Province of Cordoba, Argentina, reports Trade Com- 
missioner George S. Brady, has increased the subvention to 
the company operating the air mail and passenger service 
between the cities of Cordoba and Villa Dolores from 4,000 
to 7,000 pesos ($1,615 to $2,826)) per month, on the con- 
dition that an additional service to Rio Cuarto be inaugurated. 
The Villa Dolores service, which was begun in January of 
this year, covers the 75 mi. to Cordoba in 50 min., whereas 
the journey by rail is 375 mi., with three changes of train: 
Two Junker 185 hp. planes make three round trips weekly. 
Boise, Idaho 
By Clarence Eckert 

Formal selection of an aviation landing field for Boise 
together with recommendations to the city council for its im- 
provement will probably be made by the municipal air board 
very soon. Just as soon as the board can secure estimates 
on the. cost of grading several sites, cost of hangar construc- 
tion and other expenses it will begin drafting formal report 


which will be presented to the council. An option will be 
taken on the most favorable site and recommendations will 
be made to the city council on the manner of acquiring it so 
that the commissioners can go forward as rapidly as possible 
to provide Boise with airport facilities. 

The board feels that Boise should not go into the matter 
of a landing field half way but should secure the best possible 
site close in nv.d fix it up so that airplanes can land on it with 
safety and have hangar and mechanical accommodations wait- 
ing for them. It was emphasized that a close-in field would 
not only be much better than one located several miles out but 
it would also give Boise additional advertising as many of the 
municipal fields of western cities are located all the wav from 
two to ten miles from the center of the city. Time will be a 
great factor in passenger and mail traffic, the board believes, 
and its members are going into the question most thoroughly 
in order to make the wisest selection. 



First Rural Free Delivery by Air 

Winnipesaukee Lake, X. H-, has the honor of being the first 
district in which Rural Free Delivery of mail has been handled 
by air. The lake is of considerable size and for some time 
the summer residents along its shores have been complaining 
about the slowness of delivery of their mail matter. Through 
the efforts of the Winnipesaukee Lake Region associates 
acting through Postmaster W. D. Chandler of the local post 
office a contract was obtained from the First Assistant Post- 
master general at Washington. The route was sponsored by 
Congressman Fletcher Hale of Laconia and Senator George 
H. Moses. 

J. 0. Ashley, railway mail superintendent of White River 
Junction, Vt., and Chief Clerk Larrington of the railway 
mail service at Washington were brought to Winnipesaukee 
to investigate the complaint of lake folks that mail service 
was not up to standard. The result of the investigation was 
the recommendation of air service as the best way of correct- 
ing the fault. 

The flying is being done by R, S. Fogg in a Curtiss Sea Gull 
powered with a Hispano motor. The run is only some 43 
mi. in length but by motor boat it took over 5 hr. Fogg and his 
mechanic Clifton Kempt do it in 1 hr. 10 min. including ten 
stops to discharge and take on mail. All incoming mail is 
delivered before seven and outgoing mail catches an 8 :05 train 
for Boston. The plane has been carrying from 200 to 400 lb. 
of mail and newspapers. The contract is to run from Aug. 
1 to Sept. 7. 

“Bob” Fogg was an instructor at Love Field, Tex., during 
the war and has since been in commercial aviation having 
some 2,000 hr. of flying to his credit. He estimates that 
2000 pieces of mail are brought back daily by the plane to 
the local postoffice. The air mailman points with pride to 
the fact that where it formerly took three days to receive an 
answer to a letter mailed from Wolfeboro, the answer can 
now be received in 24 hr., owing to the speed and efficiency 
of the plane. A letter is taken on the morning trip, placed 
on the Boston train a few hours later, and is delivered in the 
afternoon. If an answer is sent immediately, it is carried 



UNITED STATES AIR FORCES 


U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 
TRAINING CAMPS 

Mitchel Field 

Mitchel Field is required to take care of the active duty 
training: for the Reserve Officers for the 1st and 2nd Corps 
Aren. This means that the field is kept busy all summer. 
This year, in addition to this large number of reserve officers 
a very large number of missions in connection with the Coast 
Artillery were required by the War Department. During 
the month of June, for example, 49 were carried out. 

The organisation of the Reserve Officers’ camps is as fol- 
lows: Camp Commander, Major Win. Hensley, Jr., A.S. ; 
Camp Executive, Maj. W. L. Moose, A.S.; Camp Adjutant, 
Lieut. D. D. Watson, A.S.; Camp Surgeon, Major I. B. 
March, M.C.; Camp Chaplain, Capt. Earl Weed, C.C.; 
Senior Instructor, 1st Lieut J. C. Kennedy. A.S. After 
Aug. 8, Major Hensley was relieved by Lt. Col. B. D. Foulois. 

During the period of July 19 to Aug. 2, the following re- 
serve officers were on active duty: Capt. Philip W. Watson, 
J.A.P.; Capt. Neil J. Cronin, A.P.; 1st Lieut. Edward H. 
Uolerman, A.P. ; 1st Lieut. Raymond P. Palmer, A.O.; 1st 
Lient. Sidney A. Riley, A.P.; 1st Lieut. William H. Laugh- 
1 in. J.A.P.; 1st Lieut. William R. Taplin, J.A.P.; 1st Lieut. 
George W. Maxim, J.A.P.; 1st Lieut. James F. Downey, 
J.A.P.; 1st Lieut. Walter E. Cleveland, J.A.P.; 1st Lieut. 
John J. Burns, A.P.; 1st Lieut. Robert H. W. Lowell, J.A.P. ; 
1st Lieut. Austin E. Robinson, A.O.; 1st Lieut. Bland D. 
Slmttlcworth, J.A.P. ; 1st Lieut. Ephriam F. Ingals, J.A.P. ; 
1st Lieut. Byron R. Switzer, A.P.; 2nd Lieut. Donald V. 
Atwater, J.A.P. ; 2nd Lieut. Frederick Robie, J.A.P.; 2nd 
Lieut. Harry Rammer. A.O.; 2nd Lieut. Clyde C. Jakway, 
J.A.P.; 2nd Lt. Roland II. Calden, A.O.; 2nd Lieut. Leo J. 
Abbott. A.O.; 2nd Lieut. LoRov A. Boutwell, J.A.P.; 2nd 
Lieut. Fred W. Rowell, J.A.P.: 2nd Lient. Robert A. Slater, 
J.A.P.; 2nd Lieut. Williard E. Grnv, J.A.P., 2nd Lieut. Ralph 
M. Kendall, J.A.P. 

And in the period of Aug. 2 to Aug. 16, the following re- 
serve officers were on active duty : Major Gordon Reel, J.A.P. ; 
Capt. Ralph L. Hartman, J.A.P.; Capt. Donald S. Polar, 
A.P. : Capt. Paul E. Barden, J.A.P. ; Capt. Charles G. Slauson, 
J.A.P.; Capt. George II. Durar, J.A.P.; Capt, John M. Hay- 
ward, A.P. ; Capt. Malcolm G. Spooner, J.A.P.; Capt. Rex 

F. Gil martin, A.P.; 1st Lient. Robert J. Farnum, A.P.; 1st 
Lieut. Henrv S. Manlv, A.P. ; 1st Lieut. James J. Murphy, 
A.O.; 1st Lieut. Daniel II. Pratt, J.A.P.; 1st Lieut. Donald 
D. Arnold. A.P.; 1st Lieut. Albert E. Flood, A.P.; 1st Lieut. 
Donald Mcllhincv, J.A.P., (Editor, Aviation') ; 1st Lieut. 
Paul W. Ward, J.A.P.; 1st Lieut. Greff Allen, J.A.P.; 1st 
Lieut. Ben Berkowitz, A.P.; 1st Lieut. Gerald V. Kelley, 
A.P.; 1st Lieut. Joseph L. Weiss, A.P.; 1st Lieut. John F. 
Egan, J.A.P.; 1st Lient. Douglas R. Goodalc, J.A.P.; 1st 
Lieut. John F. McNeill, A.P.; 1st Lieut. Alexandria P. 
Sohenck, A.P.; 1st Lieut. Benj. Xasief, A.P.; 1st Lieut. Paul 

G. Wehle, J.A.P. ; 1st Lieut. Albert J. Welirell. A.P.; 1st 
Lieut. Charles E. Lynch, 2nd Lieut. Leon S. Allen. A.P.; 
2nd Lieut. Henrv I. Baldwin, A.O.; 2nd Lieut. F. J. Seiiwaem- 
inlo, J.A.P.; 2nd Lient. Henrv W. Stelle, J.A.P.; 2nd Lient. 
Carl J. Sack, J.A.P.; 2nd Lieut. Henry- B. Clark, J.A.P.; 
2nd Lieut. John A. Crafts, J.A.P.; 2nd Lieut. Leon A. Hardy, 
J.A.P.; 2nd Lieut. Lawrence M Turner, A.O.; 2nd Lieut. 
Richard J. Bostick, J.A.P.; 2nd Lieut. Frederick A. Zender, 
J.A.P.; 2nd Lieut. James C. Burrhus: 2nd Lieut. William J. 
Jordon; 2nd Lient. John 0. R. Kelly, J.A.P.; 2nd Lieut. 
Franklin E. Place; 2nd Lient. IV. P. Darlington. 

The program of instruction was very carefully prepared 
and was arranged so" that the reserve officers were able to 
choose a specialty. During the morning there were three 
periods from 7:30 to 10:30, one of which was devoted to 
flying and the other two to a specialty. From 10 :30 to 


11:30 the officers attended either the field officers’ or the 
junior officers' courses. The afternoon from 1:00 to 3:00 was 
given up to flying. The following gives the amount of time 
devoted to the various subjects: 


RECAPITULATION' 
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lumps : Capt- Paul E. Barden, Lieut. Leon S Allen. Lieut 
Donald D. Arnold, Lieut. Henry B. Clark, Lieut. Benj. Nasief 
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and Lieut. John O’R. Kelly. Permission was received from 
the War Department for these jumps to be made. These 
jumps were “pull-off’’ jumps and were made from the wings 
of a Martin Bomber. All of these jumps were very success- 
ful, the officers landing within the limits of the field and none 
of them being injured. 

Rockwell Field 

Pilots of the 3d Division, Air Sen-ice, U.S.A., in camp at 
Rockwell Field, Coronado, Calif., have been busily engaged 
in training members of the Air Service Reserve. Machine 
gunnery and bombing practice have received considerable 
attention. Machine guns are fired at targets on the ground 
and at aerinl targets towed by other planes. Bombs (prac- 
tice-type dummies) arc dropped on targets on the ground. 
The ground target for bombers consists of a ring marked on 
the ground, 12 ft. in diameter, with two other concentric rings, 
of 25 and 50 ft. diameter. 

The training ceased on Aug. 17, and preparations were 
made for the return to Crissy Field, San Francisco. 

Brooks Field 

Twenty-five Air Service Reserve officers and four enlisted 
reservists have just completed fifteen days of active duty 
training at Brooks Field, Tex. These officers were members 
of the 103rd Division Air Service, of Colorado, Arizona, New 
Mexico and 90th Division Air Service of Texas. They were 
trained on the new primary training plane the PT1, and are 
the first class of reserve officers to use the new plane. All 
were enthusiastic about the plane and liked it far better than 
the old “Jenny” of war time service. One feature the reserve 
officers especially liked was the accessibility of the controls. 
There was no necessity for the shortest man to stretch his 
legs in giving full rudder. A simple arangement took care 
of that. All pilots were permitted to fly solo. A few ad- 
vanced sufficiently to fly Voughts and DH’s. However, unit 
training was not undertaken for the reason that it required 
the fifteen days to bring the pilots back to where they could 
solo. If an additional fifteen days had been authorized unit 
training could have been undertaken and tactical missions 
performed. The camp commander recommended in his final 
report that in the future the training period be extended to 
a minimum of thirty days. Unit training for Air Service 
reserves cannot be undertaken during a fifteen days period, 
unless the reserve officer is given an opportunity to fly regu- 
larly and frequently during his inactive status. To be able 
to do this, flying facilities should be made available for re- 
serve officers at centers of population where reserve officers 
may fly at any time they desire. 


Army Air Orders 

First Lieut. Hugh C. Downey, A. S., A.S. Eng. Sch., to re- 
port to Com. Off., McCook Field. 

First Lieut. Sam L. Ellis, A.S., Selfridge Field, to Brooks 
Field. 

First Lieuts. Homer B. Chandler, A.S., Dayton D. Watson, 
A.S., Kenneth Garret, A.S., 5th Ohs. Sqd., and John C. 
Kennedy, A.S., 1st Obs. Sqd., Mitchel Field, to Brooks Field. 
Staff Seigt. Fred A. Monshower, A.S., France Field, C.Z., 


n A. Gray, A.S., Kelly Field, to Langley 


Field. 

First Lieut. Will 
Field. 

Sec. Lieuts. Paul H. Kemmer, A.S., Marshall Field, and 
Milton J. Smith, A.S., Fort Bliss, to San Franeisco, sailing on 
transport Oct. 14 for Hawaiian Is. 

Capt. Warner R. Gates, A.S., First Lieut. William J. 

, A S ’ Scc - Lie uts. Reginald R. Gillespie, A.S., and 
Wilfred J. Post, A.S., Scott Field, to Brooks Field. 

Capt, Oliver S. Ferson, A.S., A.S. Eng. Sch., McCook 
Field, to report to Commanding Officer, McCook Field 

Major Leo A. Walton, A.S., McCook Field, Capt. Dudley 
B. Howard, A.S., Kelly Field, Capt. Elmer E. Adler, A S 
McCook Field, and First Lieut. Merrick G. Estabrook, jr., 
Washington, to San Francisco, sailing Nov. 20 for the Philip- 
pine Islands. 


Upon completion of tour of foreign service following offi- 
:rs A. S. assigned as indicated: Major John C. McDonnell, 


Wilbur Wright Field; Capt. Morris Berman, Washington; 
First Lieut. Robert V. Ignico, San Antonio. 

First Lieut. Benedict A. Coyle, A.S., Maxwell Field, to 
Brooks Field. 

First Lieut. Junius A. Smith, A.S., Kelly Field, to Fort 
Sam Houston. 

Major Harold A. Strauss, A.S., San Antonio, to Scott 
Field. 

First Lieut. William Edward Huffman, A.S. Res., McCook 
Field, and Sec. Lieut. John Frank Bolgiano, A.S. Res., Day- 
ton, to active duty Scott Field, reverting to inactive status 
Sept. 13. 

Capt. Samuel Herbert Anderson, A.S. Res., Seattle, to ac- 
tive duty Coronado, Calif., reverting to inactive status Sept. 
12 . 

Capt. John Robert Irwin, A.S. Res., Los Angeles, to active 
duty Coronado, reverting to inactive status Sept. 13. 


U. S. NAVAL AVIATION 

Shenandoah’s Itinerary 

The itinerary of the United States Navy airship Shenandoah 
from Lakehurst over the middle western states the first week 
of September, covering approximately 3000 mi. was an- 
nounced recently by the Navy Department. 

The Commanding Officer of the Shenandoah has been di- 
rected to follow the itinerary laid down by the Department 
subject to changes which might become necessary due to 
weather conditions, or other unforseen incidents, which might 
arise to curtail the itinerary or to abandon it at any point. 

The trip has been so arranged that the Shenandoah will 
fly over the cities at which State Fairs will be in progress as 
follows: Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 3; Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 
4; Minneapolis, Minn, Sept. 5; Milwaukee, Wis- Sept. 5; 
Detroit, Mich., Sept. 6. 

Every effort has been made, taking into account the capa- 
bilities and limitations of the Shenandoah, to send the air- 
ship over the greatest possible number of cities in the middle 

The Shenandoah will pass over the State Fairs during 
daylight with the possible exception of the fair at Des 
Moines. As nearly as can be determined now, the airship will 
reach Des Moines late in the evening of Sept. 4. 

The Shenandoah will use the following route: Lakehurst, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Wheeling, W. Va- Zanesville, Ohio, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Dayton, Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., Lafayette, 
Ind., Springfield, 111., Scott Field, 111. (Belleville) — land and 
refuel. St. Louis, Mo., Kansas City, Mo., St. Joseph, Mo., 
Des Moines, Iowa, Boone, Iowa, Webster City, Iowa, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Menominee, Wis., Eau Claire, Wis., Black 
River Falls, Wis., Wautoma, Wis., Oshkosh, Wis., Fond du 
lac, Wis., Milwaukee, Wis., Kalamazoo, Mich., Battle Creek, 
Mich., Jackson, Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich., Detroit, Mich.— 
moor at mast and refuel. Toledo, Ohio, Sandusky, Ohio, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Akron, Ohio, Youngstown, Ohio, Clearfield, 
Pa., Lewisburg, Pa., Reading, Pa., Lakehurst. 

Fort Hamilton, N.A.S. 

The Naval Air Station at Fort Hamilton, New York, con- 
tinues to record considerable flying time with only one N9 
seaplane in commission. During the week ending Aug. 8, 76 
flights were made with a total of 32 hr. 37 min. and during 
the week ending Aug. 18, 120 flights totaling 29 hr. 55 min. 
Seven aviation students were transferred on Aug. 15 to the 
Naval Air Station at Hampton Roads for advanced flight 
training. This station hopes to have some Vought UOl sea- 
planes for use in the near future. 

Navy Air Orders 

Lt. Comdr. Charles G. McCord det. Nav. Aircraft Fact- 
Navy Yd., Phila., to U.S.S. Wright. 

Lieut. George F. Chapline det. Nav. Acad., to Nav. Aircf. 
Cent. Dist., McCook Field. Uncompleted portion orders 
May 16 revoked. 

Lt. Frank D. Wagner det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, to 
Nav. Air Sta., Anacostia. 

Ens. Porter L. Loomis det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, resig- 
nation accepted. 

Pay Clk. Edward B. Parker det. Aircf. Sqdns., Sctng. Fit- 
resignation accepted. 
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MISSOURI 

NICHOLAS-BEASLEY AIRPLANE CO. Complete flyiug In 
Write 'for full^partfcuislrs^'MARSH A^ 

THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
O^BySTAR ROUTE^ ^ ^ SAN D1EOO 

A few recommended students will be given employment in our 

PORTERFIELD FLYING SCHOOL 
Our chief instructor. Eddie Spencer, has sucessiully trained 
several hundred war and civilian pilots. Complete course on 

1733 McGEE TRAFFIC WAY KANSAS CITY, MO. 

ILLINOIS Only 50 miles west of Chicago 

EAGLE AIRPORT SCHOOL OP AVIATION. 

! CURTISS EXHIBITION COMPANY. CARDEN CITY, N. T. 

ILLINOIS 

HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Inc. 

Airplane Supplies Flying School 

28S6 Broadway Chicago 

NEW FORK th£ , gcH00L QF AVUT | 0N 

SS?a.' 0r se P e r ua S 'flJ.'''° p “ n “ “ your wr ' r, °' 41r| ’" ,n “ “ d 

THE SCHOOL OF SQUARE DEALING. 

LOOMIS AIRCRAFT. 18 Columbia Ave„ Binghamton. N. X. 

Illinois PARTRIDGE, Inc. 

Aeronautical Instruction 

Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address- 

Field. Chicago, III. Wriu /or Bookut 430 S. Michigan Ava. 

NEW FORK 

PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 

FLYING BOAT SCHOOL Cliflurd Webster— Instructor 

Winter Station don. I Stay I 1-aim Beach. Fla. 

Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co.. Inc. 

ILLINOIS 

Complete flying course for $250.00. This Includes one hour of 
solo flying and ground course. All year flying. Start anytime. 
^ ^ ^ YACKEY^ AIRCRAFT^ COMPANY 

OHIO _ k LEARN FLYING RIGHT 

INDIVIDUAL I NSTRLW?ON C WITHOUT RESTRICTIONS 
WRITE FOR FURTHER I-AKTICUI.ARS 

JOHNSONS’ FLYING SERVICE, Inc., Dayton, Ohio 

ILLINOIS 

MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 

MONMOUTH, ILL. 

Passenger Flights to Points* Near or Far 

PENNSFLTAN1A 

ESSINGTON SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

Established 1915 Frank Mills, pilot 

FLYING BOATS, SEAPLANES, AND SPARES 

ESSINGTON (just west ol Philadelphia), PA. 

ILLINOIS CAMPBELL AIRPLANE CO. 

Pilot. jl.ii Iddrl! 515-181^ St.."hIoUnef Illhiol!” 

FENNSFLVANIA 

CAN YOU FLY 

GRE A T° LA°K ES^ A I RWAY S 'iNcT* ** °ERIe1^NNA. 

KANSAS AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 

LIGHT PLANES 

Parts, Instruction, Blueprints $j.*j. Propellors Sio. 
Circular Fret LAWRENCE. KANSAS 

PITCAIRN AVIATION FLYING 

LAND TITLt BUILDING PHIl»OlL»»l» INSTRUCTIONS 

rivmc rici-o ar aavn athvn .cnhsvivamia SHORT FLIGHTS 

MICHIGAN BURNS-FLYERS 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL AVIATION 
2002 Real Estate Exchange Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 

FLZINO FIELD ON SOUTHFIELD HD. 

““'Ian ANTONIO AVIATION A MOTOR , SCHOOL yi °' i 

AIRPLANES, ^ENGINES? 'PARTS, ^SUPPLIES, SHOPS. HAN- 
GARS. OX5s, llissos. Liberties, Jennies, Canncka, Standards 
Om?e 5n6 r *Navarro n Street° mPl Texas 

"‘‘'"‘"’"hunt AVIATION COMPANY 

433 HAMMOND BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Oldest School in Middle West 

WEST VIRGINIA SHANK McMULLEN AIRWAYS, Inc. 

blau B and“a 1 ir"anM b° "e x"' rt ™°™“ gh inatnietora "com^U 
flying service including photography, advertising, exhibition, 
passenger and fast cross-country transportation. 

HUNTINGTON WEST VIRGINIA 

MICHIGAN 

3. V. Piersol P. & W. AIR SERVICE CO. E. C. Weaver 
PASSENGER AND EXPRESS SERVICE 

P. O. Box 758 Kalamazoo, 1 ' Mich. 

WISCONSIN 

Repairing and overhauling planes^ and motors. 

EBERT AIRCRAFT SERVICE DEPOT-Operating Hamilton Airport 
Station "D," MILWAUKEE. WIS. Tel, Cudahy 436. 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


The intense interest that is being taken in air 
transport in all parts of the world brings most in- 
teresting facts almost daily. Communications 
from abroad where the airways are being encour- 
aged through generous subsidies naturally give 

vious. We hear of “giant" airplanes being under 
construction for the Imperial Airways. The man- 
agement evidently has in mind standardizing its 
equipment by using big three-engined machines for 
the cross-Channel services. 

Over a thousand passengers are carried monthly 
and the freight amounts to over seventy-live tons. 
But what is perhaps of greater importance is the 
statement of the Imperial Airways that according 
to their records, over 87 per cent of the passengers 
carried in 1925 travelled in their machines in 
1924 — a striking evidence of the repeating possi- 
bilities of air travel. 


A list of the types of freight carried has in it 
some extraordinary items. Live dogs, whisky, 
artificial (lowers, live show pigeons, asparagus, 
china vases, lizard skins, eggs for hatching, and 
fruit are some of the things that catch the eye as 
being out of the ordinary run of goods carried. The 
list also includes tin ware, gold watch cases, un- 
derclothing, pathological specimens, newspapers, 
gold, machine parts, gloves, marocain, straw plait, 
aluminum pistons, tools, slippers, pump sprays, 
clothing, platinum, gramophone records, whale- 
bone, ball bearings, enamelled cowhides, silk, 
flowers, books, lenses, toilet cream, cotton, fish, 
wallpaper, milk, tennis balls and racquets, woolen 
goods, boots, silver, advertising matter. 

Apparel, boots, and shoes, ironware, surgical 
instruments, photographic goods, motor parts, alu- 
minum products, umbrellas, chairs, printed matter, 
tools, toilet requisites, pocket knives, twist drills, 
silk, velvets, cottons, razors, food products, mani- 
cure instruments. 

Textile furnishing goods, machine parts, aero 
engine parts, newspapers, electrical drills, steel 
transmission chains, chassis parts, cricket bats and 
balls, fowls, petrol black, woollen goods, gold, 
flannel, roller bearings, radio crystals, watch parts, 
wireless materials, chemicals, printed labels, hats, 
waterproof garments, band cockades, water meters, 
steel tubes. 


A particularly well informed correspondent 
writes that it is his opinion, based on the most 
intimate observation, that the number of miles flown 
per machine each year is not nearly so important 
as the load carried. Two of the leading air trans- 
port machines in Europe, the Handley Page-Rolls 
Royce W8B and the Fokker FVII using a 
Napier Lion engine can be made to pay if a full 
load is available each trip. The Fokker can fly 
for about 30,000 miles with only superficial in- 
spection and the Handley Page requires detailed 
inspection only after 25.000 miles. In his opinion, 
an air transport service using either of these types 
or any similar machine, would of course have to 
have sufficient machines and engines in reserve to 
use whenever there were machines out of commis- 
sion or it became necessary to change engines. 
Given these conditions a machine could be flown 
continuously until its time limit between inspections 
had expired; if full loads were forthcoming every 
trip, he is certain that the service would pay. 


Of course, as he points out the overhead charges 
for large staffs and high salaried officials would 
have to be cut to a minimum, and a regular flow 
of traffic would have to be assured. Unfortu- 
nately. it appears, the European Air Lines seem 
to find it necessary to have larger office and di- 
rectional staffs that appear unwarranted when the 
very fluctuating traffic is considered. 

Two special services were rendered which are 
worthy of special mention as indication of the 
kind of traffic that can be developed. One was 
that transportation of nearly $10,000,000.00 in 
bullion since April, 1924, and the other was the 
special service rendered to Swiss manufacturer > 
who wished to have deliveries made in England 
before July 1 . so as to avoid an increased duty. 
Thirty-two tons of dutiable silks and gold watches 
were transported during the last three days of 
June from Switzerland to Croydon, and not one 
user of the air service paid any of the new duties. 
It took only one hour to clear the goods through 
the Croydon airport which gave another advantage 
over ordinary transport. 


A year from now we ought to be recording 
similar news of American air transport companies, 
and not relying entirely for our enthusiasm on our 
Air Mail. — L.D.G. 
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GALLAUDET 

(FIVE PASSENGER) 

LIBERTY 12 

TOURIST 


Standardized D.H. parts assure easy replacements. New latest improved high compression Liberty 12 
motor — gear pump positive feed gasoline system; also 7 gal. gravity tank. Dual control side by side in 
rear cockpit — adjustable horizontal stabilizer. 

,n ‘“" llns p “"" e " Md n°° 1 v sar * re * 

englb HP 


as?*. ,a< "“ 


Complete with all instruments, ready to fly at our field, price $8,500.00 

Joh nson Airplane and Supply Co. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

WRITE FOR OUR NEW PRICE BULLETINS. READY NOW. 


AUS-PER-ITE 

Newest Development 

Commercial Acetate Pigmented Dopes 

Economical 
Fire Resisting 
Easy of Application 
Very High Durability 
Non-blushing 

All colors 

Contractors to All Branches of the U. S. Government 

PERRY-AUSTEN MANUFACTURING CO. 

GRASMERE, STATEN ISLAND P.O. ROSEBANK, N. Y. 
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DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


5 AIRSHIPS for Military, Commercial and Private H- 
Use, Forest Patrol and Other Service. £ 


MILITARY OBSERVATION BALLOONS, Rac- 
ing Free Balloons and Other Lighter-Than-Air 


S MOORING TOWERS for Airships. Designers IS 

•H and Builders of Ford Airship Mooring Tower at 
S Dearborn, Michigan. £ 

i s 


5J Office and Laboratories Shops and Flying Field £ 

J General Motors Building, Detroit Ford Airport, Dearborn, Mich £ 
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'Mircrcifr Service Directory' 

l r WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


Speed & Drift Indicator 


D FACTORY BROOKLYN t 


Photos and Performance 

f our three place OX? motored plane can now be 
ibtained for the asking. 

ANDERSON AIRCRAFT MFC. CO. 

ANDERSON, IND. 


— PETREL MODEL FIVE— 

— Super-Perfotmance In the 3 Sealer Class— 

— Seaplane or Landplane to Suit Your desires- 
— Air Cooled or Water Cooled Motors- 
Details on Models Four & Five gladly furnished on request 

HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 

OCDENSBURG, N. Y. 


R AIRCRAFT. I 
ACT QUICKLY. 


OSTERGAARD AIRCRAFT 4: 


Gary Flying School 


w\ 


FACTORY REBUILT JN-4Ds 


G. S. Ireland Garden City, N. Y. 


DETROIT AVIATION SCHOOL 

23-25 COTTAGE GROVE AVE. 
HIGHLAND PARK, MICH. 


A FLYING COURSE ON SOUND LINES 

The Gary Flying School offers a very complete flying course 
under the management of Captain J. A. Yonge, whose ex- 
perience covers a period 0/ ten years. Considerable "solo" 


PROPELLERS FOR WACOS IN STOCK 

HAMILTON AERO MANUFACTURING CO. 

60 KEEFE AVE. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ALLEN E. PECK 

PATENT AND TRADE-MARK LAW 


WOODSON ENGINEERING CO. 

BRYAN, OHIO 

MANUFACTURERS OF COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 
Airplanes Built to 


SERVICE 

IMMEDIATE AND CAREFUL 
FULL LINE OF PARTS, SPARES AND SUPPLIES 

Standards, Jennies, Canucks, Hissos and OX5s 
SOUTHERN ^AIRWAYS INC. 


F AIRCRAFT MATERIAL 


pt„ JOHNSON AIRPLANE A 


FOR SALE 

One MF Boat 

COX-KLEMIN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

BALDWIN, L. I., NEW YORK 

AEROPLANE MOTORS— Gnome 160 H.P. new complete rotary 9 
cylinder 292 pounds suitable aeroplanes, motor boats, ice sleds, wind 
wagons, F.O.B. Dayton, O. 925,00. Lo Rhone 120 H.P. (typo need 
complete boxed crated F.O.B. Minneapolis dfdO.OO.^Hispano 220 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 
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HASKELITE PLYWOOD 

Only Plywood made to pass strict Grade “A” 
Navy Specifications. 

Can be furnished in any size or thickness. 
HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
133 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 



Office: Atlantic Bldg. Flying from Pine Valley Field 

PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY, N. J. 


FOR SALE: Special built five-place, plywood, semi- 
cabin Standard airplane. All natural finish, 150 H.P. 
Hisso motor. Has carried nine hundred pounds pay 
load. Just put in service, $3,150. for quick sale. 
Address 

M. Leiser, 6609 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


CLEAR NITRATE DOPE 

Best Quality and Fresh Mixed at $1.60 per gallon. 
Four Coat New Process Aluminum Nitrate Dope 
at $2.05 per gallon 
All in 5-gallon boxed cans 

PHENIX AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 

WILLIAMSVILLE, N. Y. 


HANGARS 

ASSEMBLY PLANTS and COMPLETE AVIATION FIELDS 
SPALDING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS it DESIGNING ENGINEERS 
BUILDERS OF J ouTvclsn'd 8 '” Stations' o"/ the 0 *™' 

U. S. AIR MAIL SERVICE 


FORD A. CARPENTER 
CONSULTING METEOROLOGIST 
In Operation of Airways and Terminals 
Chamber of Commerce 

Los Angeles California 


MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT CO. 

1030 N. CALVERT ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 

JN and CANUCK PLANES and PARTS 
0X5. OXX6. and OTHER MOTORS and SPARES 
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Higk, Speed, Continuance, Load 

RADIATORS L AMBIT N 

WATER AND OIL 

Have all Worlds Records 
3o.ooo Radiators in working 
Etablissements LAMBLIN, 36, B J Bourdon, NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE (France) 


DOPES 

PIGMENTED DOPES 

VARNISHES ENAMELS 

»>T I TANINE> 


ACCLE5 & POLLOCK, LTD. 

OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
Specialists in airplane tubing and tube manipulation 
Oval and Streaml.ne Sections in all sizes and guages 


TITANINE, Inc. 

UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 

Contractors to U. S. C"*mmni 


JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 

15 MOORE STREET, NEW YORK 


Airplanes For Sale 


pV STANDARD J-l AIRPLANES will 

V STANDARD J-l AIRPLANES wit 

V STANDARD J-l AIRPLANES »■ 
N STANDARD J-l AIRPLANES wl 
,V STANDARD J-l AIRPLANES wll 


LEARN TO FLY 


NO BOND REQUIRED FOR 
SOLO FLIGHTS AND NO 
CHARGE FOR BREAKAGE 


100 


00 


ROOM AND BOARD 
NEAP. FIELD AT $10.00 
PEP. WEEK 


ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD, ANGLUM, MO. 
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Seven years devoted exclusively to the largest 
production of commercial aircraft in the U. S. 


Olie Kfew 

SWALLOW 

Qlie Aristocrat of tke Air 

PRICE REDUCTION 


Immediate Delivery 

3 -place OX5 Motor 4 -place OXX6 Motor 

$2750. $3150. 

THE SWALLOW AIRPLANE MFG. CO. 

WICHITA, KANS. 


The Aeroplane 

Published Weekly 

1 75, Piccadilly, London, W. I 
England 

Charles Grey 

Editor 

Subscription Rates 
for U.S.A. 

1 year — $8.50 
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The Background of American Aviation 

RENEW OLD CONTACTS— 

BUSINESS AND SOCIAL, MAKE MANY NEW ONES 

in the Revised 1925 Edition of 

Who’s Who in American Aeronautics 

READY SEPTEMBER 1 — $2.00 

200 new biographies, 200 pictures of the men who are making aviation history; 
biographies of all of those actively interested in flying — the leading engineers, organizers. 
Army and Navy officers, executives, pilots, civil and military. 

Four thousand copies of the first edition published three years ago were sold. WHO’S 
WHO filled a real need and has proven to be one of the most essential reference books 
in the field. 

Great changes in aircraft organizations and personnel have occurred in the past three years 
— these are all reflected in the new edition. 

You need the new WHO’S WHO to keep pace with these changes during an era of 
rapid progress in commercial and military flying. 

Send in your orders now. The new edition of 
Who’s Who will be limited to what we consider to 
be the total demand based upon advance orders. 

SIGN THE CONVENIENT COUPON: 


Gardner Publishing Co. 

225 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Mail to address given below copies of WHO'S WHO IN AMERICAN 
AERONAUTICS, at $2.00, each. Amount to cover is enclosed. 
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ELIAS 



THE ELIAS AIRMAIL PLANE TYPE M-l 

Designed lor the Night Moil 

Reduced Fire Hazard 

;argo l °Comriartmcnt~ — ^roppabt^Gas Tanks’— Pyrene 

Safety in Landing 

Wide Tread — Oversize Wheels — Split Axles — Steerable Ta 

Economy 


Increased Performance 



Use Tubing of Known Strength 
made up to Specifications 

Specialists in Tubing 
for 25 years 

Summerill Tubing Company 

manufacturers of 

SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 
Bridgeport. Montg. Co., Pa. 


SHOCK ABSORBER CORD 


Pioneer, in the Manufacture of Eleilic Cord for 
Shock Absorbers in this Country. 

Principle Producers of Cord for Cenedien end 
U. S. Governments during the World War. 
Folly Equipped for the Largest Requirements or 
Any Experimental Tests. 


J. 

New 

W. WOOD ELASTIC WEB CO. 

STOUGHTON, MASS., U.S.A. 

ork Office— 4S E. 17th St.; Canada— 32 St. Peter St., Montreal 




CLASSIFIED « ~ ~ . 

ADDRESS REPLIES TO BOX NUMBERS. CARE AVIATION. 225 FOURTH 


FOR SALE: One brand new Curtiss Seagull with C6 or 
K6 motor, set up and ready to fly. Curtiss Metropolitan Air- 
plane Co., Port Washington, Long Island. 



K.G motor new condition 

$1500. > 

>I.F. p 

radically 


and OXX6 motor, $1100. 









$5.00, mo- 

tors $100. up. Upper M.F. 



'and all 


$100. a set, M.F. radiate 



spares. 1 

Essington Aviation School, 

Essingtoi 




colt A-7-A. 100 II.P.. 1450 

i R.P.M., 

4-cvlii 

»lor. 5>/ 2 


$700.00. P.O. Box 845, Pi 

mnsvlvan 

in Ave 


Washingt 

on, D. C. 





FOR SALE: Lincoln Standard L-S-5, excellent condition. 
Hisso motor turning 1700 R.P.M. Bnrgain at $2500.00. 
T.M. Scout. Lc Rhone motor, good as new $475.00. 
O-X-5 Jennie, excellent shape $850.00. Act quick. Address 

C. J- Robinson, 4060 Ellis Ave., Chicago, 111. 

One Laird Swallow plane with OX5 engine ready to fly 
away at bargain for quick sale. F. F. Frakes, Columbia, 

Tenn. 

WANTED TO BUY wrecked planes, parts and supplies. 
What have yon 1 For Sale Standard J1 landing gear V’s 

$15.00 set. Carl Zellwege r, Orient, Iowa. 

WANTED : OX5 and OXX6 motors, new. Lots of twenty- 
five, fifty and one hundred. Box 364, AVIATION. 

WANTED Curtiss 0X5 motors, new or used, in good con- 
dition. Box 376, AVIATION. 

■ FOR SALE: Canuck, this ship is in A-l condition, new 
motor, complete set of instruments in both cockpits,, front 
seat, built for 2 passengers, price $895.00. Fred J. Bouchard, 
Eagle Flyers, Elmhurst, 111. Tel. Elmhurst 682. 


OXX6 motor, revs. 1500: shows original lathe mark in 
cylinders; has had ten to fifteen hours. Absolutely same as 
new $225.00. Wendell Pavey, 2675 Madison Road, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

FOR SALE: Immediate delivery 1 Locning seaplane, 1 
Curtiss seagull, 1 Standard J-l, R-6 motor. Attractive prices 
for quick sale. Lyhun Co., Inc., 412 West End Avenue, New 
York City. 

DOPE— Clear acetate $1.00 per gallon. Wood filler 5c per 
lb. Altman Purchasing Syndicate, 249 Broadway, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

WANTED : Chief inspector oi 
have had previous experience s 
AVIA TION. 

PARACHUTES for aeroplanes, balloons, rope ladders, 
new and used equipment; quick shipments. Specify weight. 
Wire or write. Established 1903. Thompson Bros. Balloon 
Co., Aurora, Illinois. 

OX5 engine, slightly used, overhauled, complete with pro- 
peller, radiator, $200.00. Write your needs on other bargains. 
Inland Service, Rossmoyne, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: Aeromarine 39-B, fitted with landing gear. 
3-place dual control. Jnst ont of crate, $850.00; New OXX6 
motor. Laird Swallow, 3-place, $1500.00, ready to fly away, 
0X5 motor. Both guaranteed to be in first class shape. 
Hills Air Service, P.O. Box 24, Vineland, N. J. 
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SPEED WITH SAFETY 



Curtiss Carrier Pigeon 


Let the Operator Keep Faith with the Public 

The public demand for the transportation of passengers, mails and express matter by the air route 
places a definite responsibility upon all those who are studying the problem of air operation. 

There seems to be no question that companies now organized will receive the sympathetic support of 
the public in exact proportion to the judgment, experience and honesty which they exercise in their 
pioneer operations. The greatest care must be used in organizing along practical and conservative lines 
The success or failure of this enterprise will depend largely on two factors, personnel and equipment. 

PERSONNEL. The personnel will be found available among that group of airmen produced by 
the war who are devoting their lives to the application of aviation to civilian needs. 


EQUIPMENT. Obviously the Aircraft Operating Companies, m 
it select their equipment from the best which the aircraft industry c; 

The Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Company, the oldest airplane and mot 
nization that has been the creative and productive source of the best milita 
reative energy toward the commercial problem. It was the first company to 
specific requirements of the Air Mail Service. The Curtiss Carrier Pigeon wa 

mmended the Curtiss Carrier Pigeon, and the company at once placed an t 


Itotype of the Pigeon, will shortly be available. 


: themselves designers oi 
i supply. 


in the country, and the 
and motors, has directed 
and test an airplane for 
epted by the Post Office. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 

GARDEN CITY, N. Y. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Wright 200 h . p . Aircooled Engines 

OFFER THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 

to Air Mail Bidders 


Cut the first cost of planes 

The first cost of mail planes including new Wright 
Whirlwind J4 200HP engines is about half the average 
of the prices recently bid to t he P. O. Dept, for mail planes 
with Liberties. Since the P. O. Dept, makes no guaran- 
tees on quantities of air mail the bidder must assume the 
probable average quantities of mail. A 600 lb. mail load 
with a Whirlwind is approximately 24,000 letters. If any 
of these branch lines average as much mail as this they 
should pay. If they average less why pay more for a 
large plane to run half empty? 

Reduce quantity of planes and 
spare engines required 

Spare planes and spare engines are one of the heaviest 
expenses of air mail transportation. The ease with 
which inspections, adjustments and minor repairs are 
made on Whirlwind engines reduces the quantity of 
spare engines and spare planes required. Every “stand 
by” plane and engine cuts into anticipated profits. Planes 
with Whirlwind engines are more profitable because 
they are ready to be In The Air more of the time. 

Insure regularity of service 

The mail planes must be ready to leave on schedule 
time. The turn around time is short. It takes only 
an hour to change a cylinder or grind a valve in a 
Whirlwind. Servicing bearings and other parts is pro- 
portionately as fast. The mechanic can do almost any 
job required between runs and Without Taking Engine 
From Plane. 

Cost less to operate 

The low cost in time and labor for engine inspection 
and repairs, the excellent oil and fuel economy (some- 
times less than 8 gal. per hr.), the small quantity and 
reasonable price of spare parts due to the unit con- 
struction all make the Whirlwind engines economical 
to operate. 

DURABILITY 

A stock Whirlwind engine flew over 100 hrs. at full 
throtde and full RPM without replacement or adjustment 
of a single part or loss of revs. This is the equivalent 
of 300 hrs. of normal part throttle flying. Many of the 
16 Whirlwinds with the Huff Deland Dusters are over 
the 100 hr. mark carrying their 600 lbs. of dust with a 
hard zoom each time the cotton patch is 
crossed. No greater durability test could be 
given airplane engines than this daily grind 
with heavy loads, heat, rain, bad fields, dust, 
constant take-offs, and operating hundreds 
of miles from their repair bases. Durability 
can only be built into an engine or an auto- 
mobile by constantly improving such parts 
as are found to give trouble. This is a 


task of years. A stock production Whirlwind (then 
Lawrence) won the Marine Trophy at the Detroit Air 
Meet in 1922. Since then 4 new models have been made 
with hundreds of changes, most of them for durability. 

Decrease liability of crashes 

A corollary of engine durability is safety. DependabiPty 
next to low cost is the most important characteristic 
of any transportation equipment. The proved depend- 
ability of the Whirlwind engines is one of the best safe- 
guards for safe flying. In the recent Hawaiian maneu- 
vers one squadron of 18 Whirlwinds flew over 2,000 
hours with only one forced landing and that due to a 
stoppage in the fuel tank line. 

Qive high performance 

The saving in weight and resistance of the water radia- 
tion systems gives either better performance, higher 
ceilings, or MORE PAY LOAD. 

Winter and Summer Flying 

The air cooled Whirlwind engines are better for extreme 
hot weather flying. Many instances are on record when 
these air cooled in extremely hot weather were flying 
perfectly when water cooled could not fly because of 
boiling. In winter draining radiators, heating water, 
heated hangars are all obviated by the air cooled. 

WARRANTY GUARANTEE 

A rigid 90 day “new car warranty” goes with each of 
these commercial Whirlwind engines. This warranty 
when backed by a responsible company is a great meas- 
ure of protection to commercial operators. This war- 
ranty has been and will be administered to give real 
protection. 

Service to Customers 

We assist our customers in servicing and learning their 
Whirlwind engines. If they have troubles we send our 
service men to learn the cause and correct it. This 
safeguards the purchaser and helps us continue the de- 
pendability development of these Whirlwinds. We keep 
three service men on the road instructing and assisting. 
When more are needed we will get them. Spare parts 
are readily obtainable. 

With Whirlwind engines your problems are our prob- 
lems. The Wright Co. can only grow as avi- 
ation grows. We will be as earnest a worker 
for the success of your line as you will be, 
for your successisour success. The advantage of 
using new engines, made by a strong com- 
pany strengthened by an unbroken chain 
of 22 years’ experience and which is work- 
ing to make the Air Mail a National Success 
will be appreciated by all Air Mail Bidders. 



AIR MAIL BIDDERS :— Write for Bulletin 8A which contains detailed specifications, power curves and full data for these 
Whirlwind J4 Engines. State the route for which you propose to bid, the probable number of planes you will use, etc. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION, PATERSON, N. J. 


